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Mary AND THE SHEPHERD Boy 


4 New Kind of Camp 
por the Whole ‘Family 


The usual camp separates the 
family. Why not a camp empha- 
sizing family unity and fellow- 
ship, and providing just the pro- 
gram needed for each member 
of the family? 


Cost 


Board and room for adults 
less than $1.60 per day, 
with lower rates for chil- 


dren. 


Excellent meals in general 


dining room. 


72, togtam 


Children's activities in meaningful play, dra- 
matics, hobbies, and character building projects 


under competent professional leadership. 


Youth interest and discussion groups with Chris- 


tian significance. 


Parents’ groups on child study, family life, 
churchmanship, economic issues in the home, per- 
sonal religious living, and the religious life of the 


family. 
But 


Emphasis placed on activities and interests in 


which the whole family can engage together. 


A flexible vacation schedule and program 
planned from day to day by a camp council. 


Dining room and vesper devotional leadership 


provided by Dr. Hayward. 


Recreation * 4oating . Swimming : Hiking * Picnics 
Nature Excursions ° Hobby and Interest Groups 


Forty Christian families will 
be selected to share in such 
an experience. 


July 30— August 6 


ENTRANCE TO CHAPEL, LAKE GENEVA 


The International Council of Re- 
ligious Education has instructed 
its Committee on Family and 
Parent Education to experiment 


with a family camp this summer. 


Place 


Conference Point Camp on 
beautiful Lake Geneva, 


Wisconsin. 


Comfortable rooms in cot- 
tages and cabins. Cleaning 
service provided. 


Leaders 
Dr. L. Foster Wood 


Secretary, Committee on Marriage and the Home, Federal 
Council on Churches 
Dr. P. R. Hayward 
Editor of the ‘International Journal of Religious Education" 
Mrs. P. R. Hayward 
oe with Dr. Hayward of "'The Home and Christian 
iving 
Dr. S. M. Duvall 
Professor of Economics, George Williams College 
Mrs. S. M. Duvall 
Secretary of Chicago Child Study Association 
Miss Mildred Jensen 
Public and week-day church school teacher, Dayton, Ohio 
Dr. J. Gordon Howard 
Director of Young People's Work of the United Brethren Church 
Dr. C. W. Longman 
Director of Leadership Education of the Disciples of Christ 
Rey. Rufus H. LeFevre 
Nature Study Specialist, from Buffalo, New York 
Rey. A. G. Adams 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Council of Churches 


Would you like to make application 
as one of the forty families? 


Write at once for 
Further information and application blank to the 
Director of Family Camp 


HARRY C. MUNRO 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


All under 


careful supervision 
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Elizabeth Jean Ross 


Finding God 


I joined a junior child in prayer, 
And as we bowed in worship there 
I felt anew God’s loving care. 


I helped a little child to see 
That God had made a willow tree, 


And He became more real to me. 


I tried to lead a child through play 
To grow more Christ-like every day, 
And I myself became that way. 


Lord, keep us ever quick to see 
By guiding children we find Thee. 


—Maset NIgDERMEYER 


The ‘Journal This Month 


ate IS a wide variety of articles in this month’s issue. 
For those of philosophic bent, Professor Homrighausen 
carries on the stimulating series of articles on basic issues 
facing religious education. Those who prefer to know what 
churches are doing, and how, will find a wealth of sugges- 
tions in this number: a community vacation school that ac- 
tually enlisted the aid of other agencies besides the church; 
the examples in “We Could Try That”; a plan for training 
teachers who would give long time service; a church that 
sent some girls to a summer conference; besides some short 
items. The current interest in population decrease is ex- 
plained in the “Facts” article, and a denominational leader 
tells how his church was able to increase its church school 
enrolment in spite of this trend. A mother writes in enter- 
taining fashion what she thinks about the church school. 
A discussion of missionary education in the rural church 
and a report of a survey of religious opinions of college stu- 
dents will be of interest to special groups. All these are 
offered, in addition to the regular features which give this 
magazine its character. 


Growth in Summer 


“Rest is not quitting this busy career; 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere: 

"Tis loving and serving the highest and best, 
*Tis onward unswerving, and this is true rest.” 


Bee penned these lines in an age when life was set 
at a tempo far below the pace of this, our day. How- 
ever, there is an abiding truth in the words. Vacations are 
for rest. What experiences, then, will give us true rest? 
Some readers of the Journal will be “on a diet,” “not 
strong,” “on the nervous edge.” Those who are in this 
group should not bother to finish reading this bit of exhorta- 
tion. Other readers will have been carrying business or pro- 
fessional responsibilities all winter and at the same time go- 
ing to night school or managing a wife or a husband and 
maybe some other members of the family, young or old. 
These, too, will find no pulse-quickening suggestions in 
these lines. However, there must be many other readers who 
are healthy in body, well-integrated in personal relation- 
ships, and keen of mind, to whom the experience of summer 
school would be exactly the “rest cure” his physician would 
prescribe. What are the requisites for a restful vacation for 
a healthy, energetic person, particularly one who is working 
out his ideals of living through associations with the Chris- 
tian church? Change of scenery, beauty, fellowship, and 
shared experiences in recreation, thinking and worship. 
And what agency will provide more of these to a greater 
extent than any other? You’ve guessed it—summer schools! 
From Maine to Southern California, from Florida to the 
Pacific Northwest, from Prince Edward Island to British 
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Columbia, these summer schools are found. For all ages 
grouped together, for family groups, for specific age groups, 
for men, or for women; for association of the like minded 
in a religious sense; for association of those of differing 
faiths; for missionary education; for study of international 
relations—on and on the list of types could go. In the April 
Journal there was a list of interdenominational schools. It 
is by no means exhaustive. Write to your state council for a 
complete list. Write to your denominational board for a de- 
nominational list. This issue lists a few summer schools 
where you can get academic credit. Write to the registrars 
of other collges in places that interest you to find out about 
their summer sessions. If you have a special need and can 
not think where to write about a summer school to meet it, 
you might even write to the International Council Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education. An effort will be made to 
help you. 

Having decided where to go to summer school it is well 
also to choose in advance one’s field of study, and if possible 
to do some advance reading. Fertilizing the soil before sow- 
ing seed is a help to the harvest. 

Go on vacation—but don’t go in a vacuum. Living means 
growing. “Tie your topknot to a rafter,” as the Koreans 
say, and determine that this year vacation will be in the 
truest sense of the word, re-creation of mind and spirit as 
well as body. Begin now to plan to go to summer school! 


The San Francisco Fair and 
the Modern ‘Home 


pee it takes all kinds of people to make a modern 
“Tnternational Exposition.”’ But the following announce- 
ment raises some serious questions: 


“An actual Reno divorce will be a feature of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. During Nevada week, Reno 
is expected to move lock, stock, and barrel to Treasure Is- 
land, so that one of the Reno judges may hold court and 
hand down an exposition decree to some glamorous member 


of the colony.” 
—San Francisco Call Bulletin 


It is quite possible that the publicity designed to attract 
a minority may defeat the purposes of publicity for the far 
larger number of potential patrons for whom the modern 
home and marriage are still sacred. After all, the promoters 
of an enterprise which depends upon a great cross section of 
the public for its patronage needs the good will and respect 
of that public. Would it be fair to raise with those responsi- 
ble for this particular form of publicity certain questions 
which one would like to have answered before arranging his 
visit to Treasure Island during Nevada Week? Does this 
sort of thing represent the best Nevada has to exhibit to and 
share with the rest of the world? Can all Nevadans share 
with pride and satisfaction in such an exhibit? Are they satis- 


fied with having this phase of the life of their state held up 
and displayed out of proportion, as if it were representative 
of all? Can one blame a self-respecting man if he asks, Is an 
exposition which must resort to this for publicity purposes 
indispensable to my further enlightenment and culture, and 
shall I take my family along? What is the effect of this 
upon the widespread movement for Christian education as 
to the sanctity and the best methods of guidance in home 
building? What do Christian leaders think about it, and 
what would they be willing to do? 

These are some questions forced upon us as we think about 
Christian education and the news. 


The Spiritually Gifted Child 


OME YEARS AGO, public attention was focussed upon a 
S series of scholarships by which Thomas Edison gave 
recognition to a small group of carefully selected young 
men of outstanding ability. A plan was set up by which 
it was hoped that the most intellectually gifted young men 
of the country could be discovered and suitably recognized. 

Child prodigies are now fairly frequent in their appear- 
ance in the public press. Some of them are specialists in 
such fields as music, chess, and mathematics, while others 
give evidence of being far above the average in a wide 
range of intellectual interests. 

In many of the more progressive schools today, attention 
is given to the intellectually gifted child. Special teachers 
are provided and every effort made to see that such a child 
is not slowed down to the pace of the group. Thus, while 
especial attention is given to the child who is behind the 
procession, particular care is also given to the one who runs 
ahead of. it. 

One wonders if in many of our churches and homes there 
are those whom we might call spiritually gifted children. 
We are not here using the word “gifted”? with any desire 
to enter into a discussion of the causes of such exceptional 
ability, either intellectual or spiritual. We are merely con- 
cerned with inquiring as to the facts. 

‘There seem to be some boys and girls and young people 
whose sensitive awareness to spiritual realities and response 
to them both in expression and in activity go beyond the 
average group. A prominent religious leader has declared 
that in the religious poetry and prayers written by one of 
his children while still in high school he has learned at 
least as much of religion as in his home he had taught. In 
any group in a camp or a conference where young people 
give expression to their religious life, there will be some 
who have gone beyond the average expectation. Religious 
poetry with depth and feeling produced by young children 
is by no means unusual. Many parents are surprised at 
the spontaneous sincere declaration of an eight-year-old that 
he wants to join the church; he did not wait till someone 
“talked to him” about it. 

As parents and Christian teachers, are we aware of the 
existence of such spiritual insight? Are we on the look-out 
for it? Do we encourage it? Have we given enough thought 
to the matter not to be nonplussed by the existence of such 
superior spiritual qualities if we were to find them? 

These paragraphs are not intended to detract in any way 
from the attention that must be given by all of us to those 
who make up the average or to those who fall behind it. 
It is a plea for our being sensitive to the existence of those 
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who run ahead and giving’ them as much attention as we 
now give their opposites, the so-called problem cases. Where- 
ever we teach or are in contact with growing Christian 
lives, we should be alert to recognize, to understand, and 
to give helpful direction to the persons who are ahead of 
the procession. In every church school teachers and leaders 
should be aware that in the constituency are certain persons 
peculiarly fitted by their own experience and temperament 
to give guidance to persons of this calibre and quality. Part 
of our work as teachers might well be to arrange oppor- 
tunities by which the most spiritually gifted persons in our 
groups can be put in contact with others who can serve 
them best in personal fellowship, in home visits, in the 
circulation of reading matter that the average might not be 
able to enjoy, and in other ways. 

We need to be careful at this point about the danger of 
developing child prodigies in. religion, such as the child 
evangelist or the one addicted to “testifying” in adult 
meetings where the motive is mainly the recognition that 
comes from imitating adult phrases. We need to be sure 
that what we call spiritual gifts express themselves in a 
natural way and are not merely imitative. A certain wise 
pastor used to say that he always got suspicious, when a 
mere boy suddenly started to “speak” in prayer meeting, 
that he had been up to something! 

While on guard against possible dangers, we need also to 
be aware of the opportunity to do the right thing by the 


spiritually gifted child. 
2 
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Dour Engineer 


I AM THE ENGINEER OF YOUR TRAIN. 


Now and then you give a passing glance to the 
strange figure in overalls, perched in the queer 
small space where I live and do my work. 

Out of particles of steam I forge a thunderbolt 
of iron and of fire, and stretch it like a flame 
across the land. 

I weave that thunderbolt in and out amid a 
maze of colored lights, past the doorways of sleepy 
towns, across the loneliness of country homes, 
around the treacherous drag of curving tracks, 
into the mystery of tunnels, and bring it at a fore- 
ordained instant to its goal. 

Enfolded in that thunderbolt are children and 
old men; attendants of the dead; bridal parties; 
humble citizens; statesmen—all in my hand. 

For long years I have steadied my nerves and 
will, disciplined my character by moral living, 
built up my skill so that all these could trust them- 
selves to me. 

So, in bright daylight, in the dark night, riding 
through the storm, I go my way, weaving my toy 
flash of lightning from city to city—a symbol of 
a nameless host who unseen and without ceasing 
serve and support the manifold interests of man- 


kind. 


I AM YOUR ENGINEER. 
—P.R.H. 


a 
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Meditations 


By ALLEN KnicgHT CHALMERS* 


The Lord’s Prayer is the theme of Dr. Chalmer’s medita- 
tions for this month and next. For each Sunday morning’s 
devotions he brings fresh meaning to these immortal words. 
This is the ninth in the monthly series for the year. 


L Our Father 


The word is Our—not Mine but Our. 

“This is Our Father’s World.”’ (You have sung the hymn. ) 
Think of a few words and see if you can say: Our. 
Negro, Japanese, Jew, Hitler, Communist. 

Pick out two. 


I. Remember the childhood hymn: 


“The pretty brown babies 
Who roll in the sand, 

In a country far over the sea, 
Are my African brothers 
And Jesus loves them 

Just as he loves you and me.” 


What happens when the little black baby lives on the 
next street and wants to go to school with your child and 
to share the common life of our civilization? 

II. Future generations if they see the word Hitler will 
ask, what was it? We think we can conquer him by hate 
and bitterness and fear for self aroused. 


We do not ask how we feel about the black face—the 
brown shirt. We have said: Our Father. 


God forgive us for the world our hands have made. 


7 ee Hallowed be Thy Name 


Kept holy in our hearts, we can translate the word hal- 
lowed. 

So much of life besmirches beauty. The sneers of men 
make fine ideals seem silly. A laugh, a jeer,—a turn of 
phrase or tone of voice—a leer of eye or lift of lip—these can 
taint the loveliness of life. 

No wonder we find men in the Old Testament not want- 
ing to name God. It is not easy to keep the surface of the 
Holy from the smudges of profane fingers. 

Remember Eve in Mrs. Browning’s Drama of Exile: 
“Hold my hand tight, Adam. It is Lucifer and we have 
love to lose.” 

That is why some thoughts we keep too close for utterance 
in the secret place of the most high. 

“There is a viewless cloistered room, 
As high as heaven and as fair as day, 


Where, though my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in and pray. 


“One hearkening even cannot know 

When I have crossed that threshold o’er, 
For He alone who hears my prayer 

Has heard the shutting of the door.” 


* Minister, Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City. 
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Keep holy in your heart, The Name. 
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There is a fact in life, O God, and we try not to face it: 
That righteousness comes only through those who are will- 
ing to suffer for the right. That justice is restored by those 
who are willing to bear injustice. That peace comes to men 
through the restless, unsatisfied, hungry searchers for Thy 
Peace which passeth the understanding of common men. 

“And all through life I saw a cross 
Where sons of men yield up their breath, 
There is no gain except by loss. 

There is no life except by death. 
There is no glory but by bearing shame; 
Nor justice but by taking blame.” 


We stand before the glory of that universal fact of life 
as set down for us in the prophet’s vision of the suffering 
servant. (Isaiah 53) It was a universal fact no cheap proph- 
ecy of events to come, but prophetic insight into eternal 
truth which he there sounded forth. O, give us ears to hear in 
our common life today. 

“Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them; 
and them which suffer adversity as being yourself in the 
same body.” (Hebrews 13:3.) 


We saw it lived in Christ, the particularization of the 
universal, the evidence in time of the eternal. Give us eyes to 
see that we, who profess ourselves his followers, shall so live 
that through us to him, through him to God, in and through 
it all, truth unchanging shall be revealed and the Kingdom 
come. ... On Earth. 


AY This Day—Our Bread 


Freely adapting and piecing together a concern Thomas 
4 Kempis had about the needs of the body we hear him say: 

“Grant me to use moderately meat, drink, raiment, and 
all the other necessaries for the maintenance of the body, 
and not to be entangled with an over-great desire of them. 
To cast away all things is not lawful, because nature is to 
be sustained; but to require more than my need the Holy 
Law forbiddeth, lest the flesh wax wanton against the 
Spirit. Between the need and the excess let thy hand guard 
and teach me.” 


A GRACE BEFORE BREAD 


Almighty God, to whom in common voice we so often 
pray, “give us this day our daily bread,” may be for whom 
that phrase is but a thing we say, have constant knowledge 
of those for whom it is a desperate cry. Whenever we break 
bread ourselves, as we are now about to break it, may we 
not forget the brethren in adversity joined to us by the 
spirit of Him who taught us to say, “Our Father.” Bless 
our lives in the sincerity of our search for a way to pro- 
vide bread enough and to spare for all men that the anguish 
of the flesh may not obscure the Living Word. 


[ and the Church School 
The Mother's Side of the Religious Education Task 


By Resecca CaupILu* 


S ALL MY FRIENDS car testify, I am a person who 
greatly respects the church and all its institutions. 
With due explanation, therefore, I may be pardoned 
the seeming arrogance and impudence of the title I have 
chosen. It is an outgrowth of a conviction that inasmuch as 
less than one per cent of my child’s time annually is spent 
in the church school, and more than eighty-four per cent of 
his time is spent in the home I create (allowing fifteen per 
cent for time spent in school), my duties and responsibilities 
toward him are both more numerous and more consequential 
than any church school could ever assume or want to assume. 
‘The influence, therefore, good or bad, creative or destructive, 
that I exert over him far outweighs any effect the church 
school may have on his character. In our relation to each 
other in the religious education of my child, I am much the 
more important factor. It is a fact I cannot evade. It is a 
fact no mother can evade. And if we take pride in our im- 
portance, as we have a right to, we are at the same time 
well aware of the burdens and duties placed on our shoulders. 
I have never heard a child referred to as the product of any 
church school. I have heard plenty of children praised or 
condemned as a product of their homes. That is as it should 
be. 
What then are the duties allocated to each of us in the 
joint venture of the religious education of my children? 
In the first place, while I may have definite ideas about the 
religious education of my children, about the sturdiness of 
the Christian character I wish them to attain, and the moral 
and religious concepts I wish to fix in their minds, the church 
school furnishes me with most of the tools with which I 
work. We mothers in our busy existences do well to marvel 
at Susannah Wesley devoting hours each day to the personal 
religious instruction of her children. Most of us, I suspect, 
are lacking in the mental equipment that could plan such a 
program and so rigorously carry it out. Moreover, our 
civilization is a more complex one than that the Wesleys 
knew, and so many interests demand our time and attention 
that we scarcely have the physical energy left for the daily 
unhurried religious training of our children, if indeed we 
could corral them and persuade or coerce them to sit still 
long enough to be taught. I admit we are the poorer for this 
neglect, but then I am stating facts. And another factor to 
consider is that Susannah Wesley had no one to guide her or 
help her in her program planning and she necessarily had to 
do all of it herself, whereas we mothers of today have all the 
wisdom of the united forces of the Protestant religion to 


call upon. Men and women with special training in the psy- 


chology of childhood and with definite religious experience 
have provided courses of study to fit the needs of our chil- 
dren. These courses are ours to take and to supplement with 
our own rich and practical experience, and even occasional 
wisdom. We have the shining, splendid tools that Susannah 
Wesley lacked. The task that the church school has assumed 


of supplying them we consider of major, not minor impor- 


* Urbana, Illinois. 
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tance, and we take them with gratitude. How shall we use 
them? 

I think the matter of a mother teaching in the church 
school should be a purely optional one. If she sees a place to ~ 
serve (and there are countless such places!) and she wants 
to take on such duties in addition to her home-making tasks, 
that is her own privilege. But I do not believe that any 
mother, or father either, need feel she is shirking her re- 
sponsibility toward her child-or the church because she does 
not teach in the church school. She can cooperate just as 
effectively and often more effectively, through her teachings 
and ministrations in the home. And never, I believe, should 
a mother teach her own child in the church school. He needs 
to know that people other than his parents believe in and 
practice the Christian religion. 

A mother should, however, be thoroughly conversant with 
the program of ‘study and work in the church school. She 
should study it assiduously from week to week, and should 
relate it in every way possible to the daily life of her child. 
She, as well as he, will be the richer for it. Moreover, she 
should cultivate the acquaintance of his teacher, and by fre- 
quent visits to his department familiarize herself with the 
objectives and the plans of the teachers and of the entire 
church school as well. The church school is the classroom 
of her child, but her home is his laboratory where he must 
prove certain theories and translate into experience the 
Christian ideas he has gained in the school. Just how rich 
and full that experience may be necessarily depends upon 
the parents. It can doubtless be as rich as that Susannah 
Wesley provided if the mother realizes that the Christian 
development of all the members of her family, herself in- 
cluded, is her chief concern, and relates their daily living to 
this ideal. 

Besides the program of study and work for children that 
the church school furnishes to parents, it provides a situa- 
tion whose value cannot be overestimated in the sturdy social 
consciousness of the child. For instance, my child, alone, 
might become interested in the inadequate milk supply for 
children in poorer sections of the town, but the chances are 
he won’t. However, if in the church school course of study 
this subject raises its head in its relation to the social teach- 
ings of Jesus, it assumes importance in his mind because a 
community of children are interested in it, and with the 
proper direction carry their study far enough to become 
impressed with the need for action. They gain experience in 
working together intelligently for the betterment of one 
local condition, an experience that will stand them in good 
stead in later years when by working together they may effect 
great change in a distraught world. Every child is the poorer 
if he hasn’t the Christian direction the church school pro- 
vides for group study and activity. Consequently, every 
parent should see that children have a chance to develop in 
the church school. 

The church school, I feel, is laboring under one definite 
physical limitation that hampers its usefulness and creates 
hardship in the home as well. I refer to the fact that most 
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.the home, and the school, be con- 


church schools convene on Sunday morning at 9:45. 

In our present scheme of existence, the family needs Sun- 
day as a day of physical relaxation and spiritual refreshment. 
The father who has toiled five and a half days in noisy office 
needs quiet and rest and a Sunday clock set to an unhurried 
tempo if he is to maintain a nice mental balance. So does 
every member of the family. Indeed, I think the ancient law- 
givers could see far, far into the future when they decreed 
that Sunday should be a day of rest. 

I have been in many homes on Sunday morning, but I 
have yet to see a family set out for 9:45 church school 
in the peace and order that befits the day. They may be 
gloriously arrayed, it is true, but they are rarely, if ever, in 
their right minds. Willie who ostensibly went upstairs an 
hour before to wash himself and dress appears at the last 
moment with hair tousled, tie helter-skelter, and ears just 
like they were yesterday. Sister Sue is hastily dispatched to 
the bathroom to revise Willie’s appearance, to the loud dis- 
approval of Willie. Father is disgusted because Mother has 
decided the kitchen floor must be swept at the last moment. 
Sue going down the front walk discovers a run in her stock- 
ing and has to go back to mend it or ransack the dresser 
drawer for another pair. And Junior, resentful at the con- 
certed delay, blasts the Sunday morning serenity with loud 
and impatient toots of the horn, which are anything but 
soothing. At last when they are all in the car, they set off 
at a furious pace in more or less sullen silence, and not dur- 
ing the entire day do they quite recover what they have lost. 
Hardly the mental background 
for the rich lessons to be learned 
in the church school! Yet let the 
household that is not guilty speak 
up. 

Moreover, there is something 
about the mere formality of be- 
ing dressed up that cramps our 
reactions to work of any sort, 
physical or mental. No woman 
bedecks herself in frills and fin- 
ery to tackle a cookstove. Men 
in their offices and children in 
school are, at least ideally, at all 
times neat and clean, but- their 
clothes are every-day clothes that 
provide the maximum of free- 
dom for thought and action and 
the minimum of restriction. The 
psychology of dressing up for at- 
tendance at church school is all 
wrong, if our objectives in the 
school are a serious study and ap- 
plication of the church school 
program. It seems to me we need 
the background of'a work day 
for a work program, and that the 
classes of the church school 
might with profit to the child, 


vened on some afternoon during 
the week. 

Such an arrangement would 
tend to solve another problem 
confronting Protestant parents 
and the Protestant church—the 
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lack of family worship in our churches; and the church 
school is at least partly to blame for it. Small children can- 
not be expected to attend both church school and the church 
service, from 9:45 to 12:15 or 12:30. Their parents must 
make a choice for them, and parents have been taught to 
choose the church school so that in their most definite habit- 
formation years children do not attend church services at 
all, or at least very rarely. Moreover, in the majority of 
homes, some member of the family must be at home to care 
for the children when they return from church school. 

I have seen children of three and four behave beautifully 
in church, and even enter into certain parts of the service, 
particularly in the Episcopal morning worship. Except in 
rare cases, I don’t believe such exemplary conduct is beyond 
children if their parents expect it of them, and prepare them 
for it beforehand. What general family worship might mean 
to the church, and to the family, it would be hard to over- 
estimate, yet we can’t expect such worship unless the church 
school convenes during the week and Sunday is set aside as a 
day of family worship in the church. 

This, I feel, is a point where both the home and the church 
school need to cooperate for the greater effectiveness of the 
church school, and for the spiritual development of all. 


New Publications 


In Children’s W ork 

GUIDE FOR THE CHILDREN’S DIVISION OF THE LOCAL 
CHURCH, a 48 page manual, 
30¢. 

MANUAL OF GUIDANCE FOR 
JuNIoR CAMPS UNDER 
CHURCH AUSPICES, 25¢. Sug- 
gestions and cautions for those 
already operating camps or plan- 
ning to do so. 

RELIGIOUS EMPHASES IN 
Junior Camps, 15¢ 


In Adult Work 


PERSONAL ReELicious Luiv- 
ING, 48 page manual, 15¢. 

CuRISTIAN ACTION ON So- 
CIAL PROBLEMS, 48 pages, 15¢. 

SCHOOLS IN CHRISTIAN Liv- 
ING, 48 pages, 15¢. 

Younc ADULTS IN THE 
CHURCH, 32 pages, 15¢. 
Wuart Woutp You Do Ir 
a discussion provoker and in- 
terest stimulator, 4 pages; 15¢ 
a dozen. 

From YoutH TO ADULT- 

HOOD, a leaflet to help guide 
older young people into the 
adult program, 4 pages; 15¢ a 
dozen. 
These publications may be ob- 
tained from the International 
Council of Religious Education, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, from staff councils, and 
from denominational publish- 
ers. 
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That Dreams May Become Deeds 


By Pauw H. VietH* 


HE NEED for vitalizing the Christian education of 
adults is recognized on every hand. Unless we can 
achieve this ideal, the purpose and work of the church 
will be greatly handicapped. As Halford Luccock has said: 
“Unless old men dream dreams the young men who are their 
children will rarely see visions. The spiritual poverty of one 
generation often roots in the failure of the preceding genera- 
tion to leave any great legacy of unfulfilled dreams. .. . 
When old men have not handed on to their children the dis- 
turbance of high dreams it is hard for the children to dis- 
cover the atmosphere in which seeing visions is natural.’ 


To meet such a need the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment was born. This Movement “‘is a voluntary fellowship 
of Christian forces serving the field of adult education and 
united in an international emphasis of education and action, 
in personal, social, and world relations. The purpose of the 
movement is to make the life and teachings of Jesus the 
practical basis for living ; to vitalize men and women through 
the spirit of Jesus; to increase the effectiveness of the church 
through adult education; to provide a means for the volun- 
tary cooperation and participation of denominational, inter- 
denominational, and other Christian agencies in the field of 
adult education in one united approach.’”? Those who are 
privileged to be delegates to the 1939 Lake Geneva Confer- 
ence will have the opportunity to share at first hand in de- 
veloping such a movement. That the experience that has 
been described above is a real one has been proved by those 
who shared in the previous conferences. 

In 1936 the first Lake Geneva Conference began its work 
with fear and trembling, for no one was then sure of the out- 
come. At the end of two weeks of Christian fellowship and 
heart searching consideration of the vast problems faced by 
our generation, there was no doubt left in the mind of any- 
one who was present of a clear imperative to move forward. 
There was great hope that a movement could be launched 
which would reproduce the spirit of Lake Geneva among 
the adult forces of every church. 

During the summer of 1937 a second Lake Geneva Con- 
ference was held to carry forward the work. It met in two 
sections successive weeks. The first week was given to the 
problems of administering such a movement. The second 
week the conference faced particularly the question of how 
the movement may be made effective in the local church. 
Again the conference closed with an even stronger convic- 
tion that in the spirit of Lake Geneva is a dynamic which 
should prevail wherever adult Christians face their com- 
mon task. 

As a result of policies developed at the 1937 Conference 
the United Christian Adult Movement was provided with 
a more definite administration. This provides for official 
representation from denominations and other agencies, each 
naming a proportionate number of commissioners to the 
United Christian Adult Movement Commission. This Com- 
mission held its first meeting in connection with the Inter- 
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national Convention at Columbus in the summer of 1938. 
The diversified program involving many distractions made 
it impossible for this meeting of the Commission to achieve 
all the work which had been laid out for it, though definite 
progress was made. 

The 1939 Lake Geneva Conference, scheduled for July 
8 to 15, will be the second meeting of the United Christian 
Adult Movement Commission as such. It promises in many 
ways to be the most significant of the Lake Geneva Con- 
ferences yet held. It will not be a repetition of the earlier 
conferences, though it will build definitely on the founda- 
tions which they laid. The “areas” of adult life in which 
vital religion should function have been carefully explored 
and defined. The program of worship, study, and action 
which should operate in these areas has been formulated and 
embodied in bulletins. Cases where it is effectively under 
way locally are being compiled. The administrative pro- 
visions and relationships for a vigorous united forward 
movement have been formulated, cleared, and established. 
All this foundation work has been done. The 1939 Confer- 
ence, upon this well established basis, will plan and project 
a definite field program for the next two or three years which 
will bring the Movement into vigorous action. The Confer- 
ence itself will decide the emphases, the methods, and the 
actual projects through which this will be done. 

In addition to its concern in projecting a field program, 
the 1939 Conference will carry three other significant fea- 
tures which will bear upon the emphases of the Movement. 
The first of these is a more vital use of ““The Bible in Life.” 
A daily lecture on ““The Living Bible” by Dr. W. C. Bower, 
whose book of that title has proven so helpful, a free confer- 
ence period on the theme, and a working commission on pro- 
motion of vital Bible study will provide for this basic need. 
The second feature will be daily conferences on method, to 
evaluate the conference as itself a laboratory in adult work, 
but also to help commissioners on special problems, or situa- 
tions, or types of projects. A third feature will be the vesper 
messages by Kirby Page, emphasizing the interdependence of 
personal religious experience and social relationships. Such 
books by Dr. Page as Courageous Living and Triumphant 
Living indicate what a rich contribution he will make. 

A combination of factors particularly potent in stirring the 
flame of personal religious devotion has made the Lake Ge- 
neva Conferences of the United Christian Adult Movement 
tremendously vital. First, there is the fellowship with two 
hundred other Christian leaders equally devoted to the cause 
of vitalizing the religious experience of our generation. They 
come from many parts of the country, from many religious 
communions, but are all devoted to the same Master and to 
the same cause. This sense of living in fellowship with a large 
group of like-minded Christians, this “communion of the 
saints,” is indeed an experience which will refresh and glad- 
den the heart of anyone devoted to the cause of the Master, 
even though he be discouraged with the present conditions 
under which he is working. Important also is the opportunity 
for time in a setting which provides for hours of meditation 
and prayer as well as group worship. Conditions of excep- 
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Combined or 
Separate Classes? 


By Wiuiiam L. Harraxer* 


BELIEVE that there should be separate classes for boys 
| and girls of the high school age, at least through the 

junior year. In the senior year it is not so important that 
they be separate, and when they are out of high school they 
should be in combined classes. 

A balanced program of religious education will provide 
for both separate and combined group activities. Each type 
of group has an important function in the experience of the 
growing boy or girl. In making this statement in favor of 
separate classes it is presupposed that there will also be 
provision for combined groups, probably Sunday evening 

clubs or societies. These combined group activities should 
be regarded as another phase of a single integrated program 
for boys and girls of this age. 

The high school age is a period of rapid and fundamental 
development, both physiological and psychological. Girls are 
usually more advanced in this development than boys of the 
same age. Consequently their needs and interests differ 
widely. In a combined class it would be practically impos- 
sible to build a curriculum around the most significant prob- 
lems facing both boys and girls. Most of these significant 
problems would not be vital to at least half of the class. 
Usually the very important probems which arise may be 
more thoroughly and effectively dealt with in separate 
classes under the guidance of teachers of the same sex. Take 
for example, the whole problem of boy and girl relations, 
or the dawning interest in vocational choices. 

This difference in needs and interests not only com- 
plicates the problem of planning a satisfactory program for 
the Sunday session, but it also complicates the possible pro- 
gram of activities for the class outside the Sunday session. 
They will be interested in different types of projects and 
activities. In a combined class the teacher will be seriously 
limited in trying to sponsor more than a recreational pro- 
gram outside the Sunday session. 

When they enter high school boys and girls are just 
emerging from a period in which they have been little inter- 
ested in each other, and at times, even antagonistic. As they 
become conscious of a new and powerful attraction in the 
opposite sex gradually taking possession of them, they are not 
only baffled, but embarrassed and self-conscious in combined 
groups. Consequently they have a tendency to be silly and 
to seek attention to cover up their embarrassment, thus in- 
troducing a difficult problem of discipline in the class. They 
will not feel free in the combined group to discuss the things 
of greatest concern to them with frankness and thorough- 
ness. It may be argued that they work in combined classes in 
the public school without such limitations. But it must be 
remembered that in the public school the intimate and vitally 
important problems which confront these boys and girls are 
seldom dealt with, at least not-in the combined groups. 
Many public schools are today recognizing the need for 
men and women counselors for the boys and girls, and are 
appointing deans and groups of teacher-counselors in re- 
sponse to the need. In this period of transition boys and girls 
need to participate in both separate and combined groups. 
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The strong appeal which the group of their own sex has 
for them is evidenced in the popularity of such movements 
as the Hi-Y, Girl Reserves, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and fraternities and sororities. 

And so it seems to me that the separate class has an im- 
portant function to fulfill in the life of high school boys and 
girls. 


Religious Education Week 


I’ Religious Education Week worth while? Well, of course, 
that depends upon what is put into it and what is ex- 
pected from it. Where it has been observed since its con- 
ception in 1930, it has had a profound influence on the life 
of the churches. This year it is hoped that a very much larger 
number of local churches and communities will observe Re- 
ligious Education Week. It has a real service to perform. 
Its observance offers large possibilities for increasing the 
effectiveness of the program of religious education in local 
churches and of calling the attention of the community at 
large to the importance of spiritual nurture. 

There are two distinct aspects of Religious Education 
Week, neither of which is complete without the other. The 
first is the local church observance. It is to be hoped that each 
local church will set aside time during the month of May for 
its Religious Education Committee to give thorough and 
honest consideration to an evaluation of its educational pro- 
gram. Then, in the light of this evaluation, the committee 
will work out details for a special week in the fall in which 
it will inaugurate plans for strengthening and enriching the 
total educational program of the church. This spring, let 
each local church analyze its task and outline the total edu- 
cational work for the year. In the fall, let Rally Day be 
used as part of the observance of Religious Education Week 
observance which will rally the churches and launch a well 
rounded educational program. 

It is in the local church that the program of religious edu- 
cation reaches the child and his home. It is therefore the 
focal point ; and no observance of Religious Education Week 
will achieve the desired results unless each local church does 
this heart-searching thing for itself. 

But the impact of religious education on the community 
must be more than the sum of the impacts of several in- 
dividual churches. There must be the joint impact of the 
churches working together to achieve a more Christian social 
order within the community in which they work. The ob- 
servance, therefore, has in its second aspect a community 
program in which all of the churches interested unite to call 
to the attention of the community the significance of religious 
education and to challenge its support of the program in the 
various local churches and of the cooperative work in the 
community. 

Let the church leaders in each community, then, select 
a week during the fall (September 25-October 2 is suggested 
with the understanding that this date will be adjusted to 
the need of a given community) at which time they will use 
all the resources at their command in an effort to bring to 
the attention of the members of local churches in particular 
and of the community at large the supreme importance of 
religious education. Prepare for this week a program which 
will result in the acceptance of the importance of Christian 
education, and will help all church members face in a more 
intelligent and whole hearted way the particular problems 
which must be faced in their own church and community. 
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A Community Vacation School 


An Experiment in Inter-Agency Cooperation 


By Mrs. J. F. McNaucuron* 


N THE SHADOWS of 
modern skyscrapers in a 
downtown section of 

Kansas City there lies the 
Humboldt district, where 
one-time mansions have 
been converted into tene- 
ment houses. Crowded into 
these tenement houses live 
a large number of under- 
privileged families. “These 
families are handicapped, 
not only in their living 
quarters but in the lack of 
places for their children and 
young people to play. All 
cities have what is known 
as the blighted area, that 
residential section lying be- 
tween the business section and the privileged residential sec- 
tion; Kansas City is no exception. These underprivileged 
areas, when neglected, are breeding places for juvenile and 
adult delinquency and crime, and they are the most expen- 
sive factors in modern city life. 

Kansas City has been alert to the needs of the Humboldt 
community and has established through the Council of So- 
cial Agencies and the churches in the community many 
neighborhood centers, community houses, boys’ clubs, and 
health clinics. To be exact, twenty-two agencies are min- 
istering to this community, facing its problems and battling 
with them seven days a week and some of them twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Kansas City has shown, for a number of years, a very 
noticeable trend toward genuine cooperation for mutual 
benefit and more effective and far-reaching service. Many 
things have been accomplished by the churches and social 
agencies that could not have been done by any one or all of 
them acting separately. 

This trend toward cooperation appealed to Dr. W. Dyer 
Blair, who was visiting in Kansas City a year ago. He in- 
dicated that because of this cooperative trend Kansas City 
was ready to try a very significant experiment in which all 
of the churches, character building and social welfare agen- 
cies in a community would unite in planning a ten-week 
vacation program for that community. 

The Kansas City Council of Churches took the initiative 
in encouraging this cooperative approach, calling together 
representatives from the following agencies which were 
active in the Humboldt Community: the local churches 
(which included five major denominations and the Unity 
School of Christianity), the Board of Education of the 
public schools, the Humboldt Public School, the Kansas 
City Council of Parents and Teachers, Swope Settlement 
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Community House, Boys’ 
Club, Jewish Educational 
Institute, Juvenile Court, 
Women’s Christian Temp- 
erance Union, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Women’s Inter- 
denominational Missionary 
Council, Children’s Bureau, 
American Legion, LEast- 
Central Improvement As- 
sociation, Council of So- 
cial Agencies, Council of 
by ee Churches, Boy Scouts, Girl 
f Scouts and Campfire Girls. 
ie 2. |p It was gratifying to note 
i the willingness of these ag- 
encies to meet together and 
to discover the fact that all 
favored a united program. 
At the close of the first meeting we felt we were well on 
the way to success. 

Some time was spent on a discussion of the coordinated 
program. A member from one of the agencies asked, “Will 
this program supplement what we are doing, or is it going 
to substitute?” The secretary of the Y.M.C.A. answered, 
“We do not make progress by tearing down in one place 
to build another.”’ The American Legion representative sug- 
gested that it would be necessary to make a survey of the 
activities in each group, then build a program that would 
not overlap these established programs. A steering commit- 
tee was appointed to make a survey of what the various 
agencies were already doing in this area. Then from an 
analysis of this survey the steering committee was to de- 
termine if possible how to enrich the existing programs and 
make them more effective through this cooperative effort. 
The Parent-Teachers Association was asked to prepare a 
survey-questionnaire to be circulated in the public schools 
to ascertain the number of children, if any, that were not 
actually being reached by churches and agencies. 

The findings of these committees, it was thought, would 
help to determine the kind of a program to be formulated. 
Many committeé meetings were held. Later meetings re- 
vealed the fact that each agency, including the churches, 
was inclined to conduct its own individual vacation pro- 
gram. Although they wanted to cooperate they hoped to do 
it without interfering with their own program. 

The school survey proved most helpful and interesting. 
It revealed the facts that one-half of the children belonged 
to many clubs and neighborhood organizations (one boy 
indicated membership in nine), while the other half were 
not connected with any club or organization, nor were they 
attending any neighborhood agency. This survey also re- 
vealed the fact that one-third of the school children were 
not affiliated with any church program. These facts gath- 
ered from the surveys were most convincing, and eighteen 
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of the twenty-two agencies decided to make some readjust- 
ments in their own schedules in order to proceed with the 
cooperative community program that would be centered 
in the Humboldt Public School building. 

The program that was carried on for eight weeks was 
scheduled as follows: From 8:30 to 11:00 A.M., vacation 
church school. The children were dismissed promptly in 
order that they might reach the various neighborhood cen- 
ters by 11:00 o’clock when the activities there began. 

Three afternoons each week, from 1:00 to 5:00, the 
swimming pool in the Humboldt school building was open 
to all organizations in the 
neighborhood. Tuesday eve- 
ning each week was known 
as family night. A program 
was planned to meet the in- 
terests of each member of 


the family. 
‘The Council of Churches, 
the local churches, the 


Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A., 
and the recreational depart- 
ment of the public schools, 
assumed the major responsi- 
bility of the vacation school. 
Valuable contributions were 
made by the Council of So- 
cial Agencies, by sending 
representatives to assist in 
various forms of handicraft. 
The Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation assisted in the arts and crafts work and in estab- 
lishing a flower day when each child was given a beauti- 
ful flower to take home. It was difficult to realize how 
starved the children were for beauty! 

The afternoon program was sponsored by the recrea- 
tional department of the public school, the Y.M.C.A., the 
American Legion and the General Secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, assisted by young people’s workers from 
local churches. The family nights were sponsored by the 
Parent-Teachers Association, assisted by members of the 
local churches, the Jewish Educational Institute, the Unity 
School of Christianity, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
recreational department of the public schools. These pro- 
grams provided educational lectures, moving pictures, a 
study period, a play period, community singing, and a so- 
cial hour with refreshments for parents and young people; 
a story hour, games and a treat for the children. 

The high school group worked as a separate unit. ‘The 
leaders were the ministers of the local churches and the 
directors of young people’s work in the churches. ‘They 
tried to provide a young people’s conference experience for 
_this group, a very difficult thing to do in the heart of a 
noisy city. Their schedule included an hour of Bible study 
each morning. Several times they were taken to a city park 
for an early morning breakfast, followed by a worship serv- 
ice. Following one of these morning experiences, one of the 
leaders said: “I wish you might have seen that group of 
young people sitting on the hillside during our service this 
morning. I should like for you to have seen the expression 
on the faces of those high school boys who have never en- 
tered the door of a church. They simply drank in every 
word that the minister said. It was a rich experience for 
them.” 
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The project was financed by business firms, interested 
individuals, and, through the efforts of the Women’s Inter- 
denominational Missionary Council, every church in Kan- 
sas City made a contribution. 

As we look back over this first experiment of its kind 
in Kansas City, we are convinced that the experiment was 
a success. The values revealed are: 

1. The fact that the people in this wide variety of 
agencies wanted to cooperate and that the churches them- 
selves learned to work together. 

2. That they really planned and projected a program 
which enabled them to be- 
gin cooperation without in- 
terfering too much with 
their present program; 

3. That people through- 
out the entire city were very 
much interested in such a 
project and willing to give 
valuable time and financial 
support to it; 

4. That because the 
church and religion were an 
integral part of the program 
the interest of many people 
was enlisted who would not 
otherwise have been inter- 
ested. 

5. The secretary of the 
Council of Churches said, 
“Tt revealed the possibilities 
of such an approach to all summer activities in’ underprivi- 
leged communities.” 


Rural Parish 
April 18 


We spent the afternoon visiting some of the homes that 
were snowbound during the winter months. And our sur- 
vey map surely helps. Into the car it goes, and down coun- 
try roads and cow paths we follow the route till we find 
the Stebbins’ rude little home hidden in the brush, or till 
we come to the place where the road becomes a trail leading 
to Hehman’s rough cottage on the lake shore. 

May 6 

I went visiting this afternoon to the Ladies Aid of the 
neighboring village. There was one dear little lady, almost 
ninety-nine years old, at the meeting, and everything had 
to be spoken loudly enough for her to hear. I was interested 
in the spirit of the chairman. “Now, I’ve appointed all the 
committees for the chicken pie social, except the committee 
to solicit the chickens. Mrs. Collins, would you like to be 
chairman of that committee as you used to be? I’ll work 
with you.” And the little lady felt necessary and useful. 
Edward remarked, when I told him of it, “What other 
groups besides the church show the patience and kindliness 
toward the aged that church groups invariably will?” 

May 18 

We are deep in plans for vacation church schools. There 
are so many children out in the country who need this ex- 
perience badly, but I am afraid they will be needed to help 
with the farm work. This is not “child labor” but it does 
mean the loss to them of a valuable educational experience— 
at least we hope to make our schools that kind. 
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The Salvation of Christian Education 


By E. G. HomricHausEn* 


HE DISCUSSIONS regard- 
ing the nature and problems of 
Christian education now in 
progress in the pages of the Journal 
are of supreme importance. Carried on 
in the spirit of frank and intelligent 
criticism they should prove of value to 
all who desire Christian realities to be- 
come more effective in individual and 
social life through the teaching agen- 
cies of the Christian movement. Dr. 
George A. Coe has opened up some 
timely issues which need consideration 
and others have carried on the very valuable discussions. 
Let us examine critically some of the statements already 
made so as to clarify the meaning and the significance of 
theology and the Church for Christian education in these 
critical days. 


cussion. 


1. Dr. Cor gave the impression that the only theological 
movement on the horizon today is the Barthian. This is 
erroneous. Dr. Hamilton has said as much. Interest in the- 
ology is found in many quarters. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s manifesto of 1937, “Beyond Modernism,” while 
not a complete statement of faith, did say that modernism 
was not enough, and that modernism has been too senti- 
mental, too intellectualistic, too accommodating to science 
and culture, and too flabby in its doctrine of God. 

We know that there is deep interest everywhere today in 
the “return to theology,” or to definite, divine realities. 
There is no need to deplore this interest. Christian educators 
must simply take its rise into serious account, and restudy 
the nature and task of the whole movement in the light of 
what Christiandom is now recognizing. The interest in 
theology is simply interest in authority. And Christianity 
certainly has an authority. Professor John Childs of Colum- 
bia wrote not long ago that it is not a question as to whether 
we shall have authority in education or not; it is a question 
as to what the nature of the authority is to be. If this is true 
of general education, it is certainly true of Christian educa- 
tion, especially in a day when Christianity’s existence is being 
threatened by hostile forces without and by confusion within. 


2. Dors THEOLOGY, rightly understood, do away with all 
the solid gains that have been made since Horace Bushnell, 
and especially since the turn of the century? Some seem to 
feel that theology does away with personal experience; that 
it brings a reactionary emphasis upon adult conversion, in- 
doctrination, and instruction; that it divorces Christianity as 
doctrine from Christianity as life; that it is material, Church, 
and institution centered; that it does not take into serious 
consideration the fact that the Christian life is lived in the 
realm of concrete relationships; and that theology neglects 
worship as a means of learning Christianity. 


3. As ONE interested in the return of a living theology, 


* Professor of Christian Education, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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In this article Professor Homrig- 
hausen continues the discussion of basic 
problems facing Christian education. 
It should be read in connection with 
those by Dr. Coe in January, Professor 
Hamilton in February, Mr. Armstrong 
in March, and Dean Weigle in April. 
The Editorial Board has presented these 
articles because of its belief in the need 
of discussing these important matters 
from all possible points of view. The 
fact that the writers do not always agree 
adds to the interest—(we started to 
write fun)—and value of such a dis- 


I do not see how any method of mak- 
ing Christianity effective in contempo- 
rary life is lost by the new theological 
emphasis. God employed the method of 
incarnation to make his Word real to 
the human race. And the life of Jesus 
is replete with many methods in which 
he sought to make men aware of divine 
reality in such a way that through liy- 
ing, obedient faith (a passion and an 
action), God’s will and love might 
work in life and bring fulness of life 
and eternal significance to men. The- 
ology has no quarrel with modern methods! 


4. AGAIN, the new theological interest does not do away 
with experience. It will not regard experience as identical 
with that which causes experience. My experience of the sun 
is not the sun! It is an effect. Christian experience is of a 
peculiar kind and content, and it is impossible to have it 
without a Christian cause. An aesthetic experience which 
results from looking at a sunset is something most men with 
aesthetic capacities may have. But no aesthetic experience is 
Christian unless it is shot through with Christian causes and 
meanings. The Author of Christian experience is primary ~ 
and more important than the experience—although without 
some resulting experience persons can not know Christianity. 


5. DOES THEOLOGICAL INTEREST do away with Christian 
nurture, and result in only an emphasis upon adult conver- 
sion experience? Some serious thought needs to be exercised 
in connection with this problem. The nurture doctrine has 
been badly interpreted. Bushnell did not have in mind a 
modern optimistic conception of man. He did not regard 
every child born into the world as a Christian in embryo. 
Bushnell came from a community that believed in strict 
nurture, and in infant baptism. Thus he thought of the 
family and the corporate life of the Church as having strong 
theological drives to make an impact upon the growing child 
and bring him into the Christian Way. Bushnell would not 
say that every child naturally ‘“‘oozes” into the Kingdom of 
God! He protested against the mass type of emotional con- 
version. But he also believed that the child ought always 
to be confronted with Christian teachings so that his life 
would always feel the tension of crises and of constant de- 
cisions. The Cristian Gospel must be taught, and also pressed 
in upon the child until he came to his own quiet decision. 
In this sense, theology is not a static body of theological 
doctrines, nor a burst of emotional dynamics, but a steady 
living tradition of divine reality mediated through parents, 
teachers, the Christian community. If this interpretation of 
Bushnell is correct, this is just what the rise of theology 
means. But it certainly does not hold that the human being is 
natively Christian, or that a person through a liberal educa- 
tion in congenial surroundings, will become a “religious” 
person—which many religious educators interpret as the 
equivalent of a Christian! 

Decision is the heart of Christian personality. Religious 
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education has not made enough of decision. If the things of 
God in Christ confront men as contrary, in many cases, to 
their natural inclinations, it is perfectly evident that the 
nature of decision for children will need study. The new 
theology makes much of decision in life, for it regards the 
Christian life as lived always in a state of decision and 
tension. 


6. WHAT OF INDOCTRINATION? What of intellectualiza- 
tion? Most of the new theology is suspicious of intellectual- 
ism. It does not desire a return of static doctrines. The reason 
is obvious. Intellectualism centers in thought. And no man 
really understands Christianity who regards it as merely an 
intellectual system to which he assents. The new theology re- 
gards Christianity as a religion which claims the whole man, 
his mind, emotions, and his will. How shall a man know 
unless he can understand the Gospel’s claims? But theology is 
more than intellectual. All doctrines, after all, as forms 
of human speech and words are mere symbols for great 
realities. Every Christian doctrine is not an end in itself, but 
a truth “unto goodness.” That means that doctrine is ulti- 
mately description of divine reality. And every Christian 
reality is aimed to reach life redemptively. 

I do not see how we can well avoid instruction and in- 
doctrination. But we must understand these terms not in 
the static sense of a former generation, but in the living sense 
as a communicating through personality to personality of 
the divine activity of God for man’s integration, forgiveness, 
empowerment, creativity, security, guidance, enrichment and 
hope. The crux of the matter is in the realm of authority. 
Is Christian education mere evolutionary development of the 
natural man into a harmoniously social creature, or is it 
the deliberate guidance of a person through divine truths 
and personal agencies (for the true meaning of the Church 
is a personal tradition and fellowship) into an experience 
with God which He proposes through a self-initiated act of 
revelation in Jesus Christ ? Is it to be mere religio-social edu- 
cation, or Christian education? (It has been the fashion 
of some religious educators to say that there should be no 
deliberate guidance of pupils through indoctrination. But 
the writings of some of these advocates abound in words like 
“steer,” “introduce,” “prevent,” “turn” !) 

7. A Few other facts must be considered: 

a. Theology does not result in emphasizing trans- 
cendent realities at the expense of social obligations. While 
the Gospel provides man with a new life in God, it also in- 
volves the total life of its recipient in sensitive, creative, 
ethical living. Christian life is life in a world of environing 
relationships, but founded on a divine foundation. 

b. Whether theology will involve a material-centered 
Christian education depends upon the meaning of ‘“ma- 
terial.” Christian materials are certainly not paper, ink, 
books. These only crystallize the witness of something that 
once was alive, and hopes to become alive again in the hearts 
of learning persons. This is especially true of the Bible and 
the great traditional expressions of the Christian faith. We 
do not teach “materials” as such. We use them to bring alive 
living experiences of men and women with God which may 
be made contemporary in any age. Theology is insisting on 
a return not to a dead but to a living Word of God. That 
Word is Jesus Christ, who is the basic truth and norm of 
Christian life and thought and fellowship. 

c. Theology insists upon worship, the highest act of 
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man. The true end of life is worship, in which man expresses 
his worth of God in terms of absolute love, devotion, sacri- 
fice, obedience, adoration, and homage. Theology insists that 
God, who has revealed himself as to his real nature, is the 
proper object of the highest devotion of man. Man must 
worship nothing less, whether in self or society. 


8. I HAVE reserved the reference to the Church, dominant 
in the Oxford reports, and rising in significance today, until 
last. It is unfortunate that many cannot think of the Church 
unless they identify it with institutionalism, formalism, and 
authoritarianism. To be sure, the terminology of the report 
on Education lends itself to a reactionary interpretation. It 
is also adult-centered, and it deals with Church and state. 

Yet, the Church concept is returning. It is seen as the 
living tradition of the Christian movement. Christian educa- 
tion is church education. It takes place within the Christian 
movement, the social expression of Christian faith. The 
movement has its habits, forms of expression, vocabulary, 
ways of worshipping, body of ideas, and the like. All of it is 
brought to bear in a living way upon growing life. This is 
Christian education. In a real sense the Church is necessary 
for Christian education, although no one would say that 
Christian education cannot take place outside its corporate 
life. I agree with those who criticize the formalism of the 
Church-concept as too static, but I also believe that the true 
nature of the Church is not static but living. The Church is 
both means and end. It is more than buildings, officials, 
forms, catechisms, doctrines, and old customs. It is a living 
movement, the incarnation of the Spirit of Christ in human 
flesh and blood. And the Church is definitely brought into 
being not by a vague humanly-constructed “philosophy of re- 
ligion,” or “social philosophy,” or “personality building tech- 
nique,” but by definite historic events witnessed to in the 
Bible, which had and still have a determinative meaning for 
human life, social and individual. 

Two tendencies must be watched. The one is the tendency 
of certain theologians to restore a static theology of logical 
forms that is untrue to Christianity’s practical genius. Dr. 
Coe is right in viewing this type of theological restoration 
with its resultant official Church as perilous. For Christian 
education to follow this leadership would be to lose all that 
has deveoped in the field within the last forty years. 

The other tendency is for Christian educators to interpret 
Christianity increasingly in terms of a “religion” of social 
and personal value. This type of “religious” education re- 
gards man as autonomous, pays little attention to the cosmic 
relationships of man, minimizes truth while enhancing life, 
regards man as essentially a creature of this world, relies 
largely on knowledge coming through the scientific method, 
and refuses to grant the “given” element in Christian revela- 
tion. To proceed on this policy will result in the decline and 
extinction of Christianity with its high ideology concerning 
man, God, nature, society, history, and redemption. There 
is something more to Christianity than social and personal 
values determined by man through a study of his own need. 

I see Christian education, not as “in peril,” but as on 
the verge of a new era in which its philosophy will be seri- 
ously reconsidered. A recovered criterion of truth will cause 
Christian education to be transmuted by a purposiveness 
that will make it militant, independent, and effective. From 
a surer vantage point, it will be able to use modern methods 
for more effective Christian education. And, as a result it 
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We Could Try That! 


What is your chief problem of church school adminis- 
tration? Write it in to the editors of the Journal, telling 
what solutions you have tried. Practical ways of working 
toward a solution experimentally will be suggested on this 


A Letter Campaign for Membership 


A letter campaign worked out by a mail-promotion ex- 
pert and reported by Gerald W. Young of Springfield, 
Ohio, in the Adult Leader applies modern methods to mem- 
bership promotion. 

The first step is a careful canvass of the entire parish 
community to locate unchurched families. This will usually 
reveal a surprising number almost within the very shadows 
of the church. 

Next a series of letters goes to these homes at intervals 
of two or three weeks. The letters are signed by the superin- 
tendent and are mimeographed. The first one is accompanied 
by the first issue of a “little magazine” which is a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of church and community activities an- 
nounced as a project of the Young People’s Class. The re- 
cipient is asked to return a card authorizing the regular 
free mailing of this “magazine.” 

The letters are chatty and neighborly in style, very sim- 
ple, quoting favorable comments of visitors to the Sunday 
school, hinting at parental concern and responsibility for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of children, and suggesting 
features of the program. In one tickets are enclosed for a 
play at the church; in another an offer to call for the chil- 
dren at 9:15 Sunday if request is made by telephone; in an- 
other a special message to “mother.” 

In a day when high pressure advertising methods compel 
everyone to develop “sales resistance” in self-protection, the 
church itself may have to claim attention by aggressive pro- 
motion. If the “goods” are there to back the promotion all 
is well. 


A Real Workers’ Conference 


“Our church school has had ‘Workers’ Conferences’ for 
a long time,” writes James B. Brown, Associate Minister 
of the Tabernacle Baptist Church in Utica, New York. 
“The usual program has been: dinner, minutes of the last 
meeting, reports from all departments and organized classes, 
address, and adjournment. Quite a few of our leaders have 
come regularly and most of these have passed many enjoy- 
able evenings at these workers’ conferences. However, we 
felt a need for a more definite approach to our problems and 
goals. At a superintendents’ meeting we decided that we 
should state the general problems in the workers’ conference 
and then divide our workers according to departments to 
consider these problems and goals in discussion. 

“T held private conferences with the departmental super- 
intendents, the general superintendent, and the pastor to 
learn what problems and goals they would like the whole 
group to consider. Then I attempted to put all these sug- 
gestions together in the form of questions which might in- 
vite discussion. These questions were duplicated and handed 
to the superintendents several days before the conference 
was held. Enough copies were mimeographed for each per- 
son attending to have one. 
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page. What novel idea have you tried which is worth 
sharing with others? What experiment have you con- 
ducted which proved successful? Give us the facts for 
this page. Perhaps others would like to try it out too. 


“We feel that the conference was a success. Each worker 
went home knowing more about the problems and ambitions 
of our church school. We were much enlightened by the in- 
terchange of observations and opinions. After the meeting 
these questions were carried home for further individual con- 
sideration.” 

Space does not permit reproduction of the three page 
mimeographed discussion outline used in this conference. Its 
principal headings are given, however. Detailed questions 
could be filled in as suggested by the local situation. 


QUESTIONS FOR WorKERS’ CONFERENCE 
Emphasis: Evangelism 


I. How may we best cooperate with the church this quarter? 
A. What are we doing to help children share in “wor- 
ship”? What may we do? 

1. What specifically do we do to make more meaning- 
ful the parts of the church’s program designed for 
children? 

2. What specifically do we do to help children to 
grow naturally into the whole program of our 
church? What may we do? 

3. How may we best solicit the cooperation of parents? 

B. What may we do to promote church worship? How 


does our worship program relate to that of the 
church? 
1. What may we do to encourage attendance at the 
worship service of our church? 
2. What should be the place of worship in the church 
school? 
II. How may we increase our attendance in church school? 
A. How may we reach out for new members? restore 
those we have lost? 
B. What may we do to improve the regularity of at- 
tendance? 
III. How may we improve or expand our present curriculum 
materials? 
A. To what extent do our class materials satisfy our 
needs? 
B. What reference materials should we use? 


Unifying the Sunday Morning Program 


“For years,’ writes Rev. C. H. Simons, Methodist 
Protestant Church, Kendallville, Indiana, “we were dis- 
tressed and grieved to see our youth and sometimes our 
adults walk out between Sunday school and church because 
they thought they had met the requirements of the day by 
attending the first service only. Many had never visited the 
church worship service, had never taken part in the com- 
munion service, and had never had the opportunity to de- 
velop a worshipful attitude. We asked ourselves: Is one serv- 
ice sufficient in the mind of the average pupil? Is the wor- 
ship service following the first an anticlimax? Could not a 
service be arranged of sufficient worth and interest to at- 
tract all age groups? 

“Beginning with summer experimentation, we have de- 
veloped a ninety minute program from 9:30 to 11:00 A.M. 
as follows: Opening prelude; Doxology; call to worship by 

(Continued on page 40) 
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World Conference of Christian Youth 


“Christus Victor 
By Ivan M. Goutp 


the year, 1939. It is courageous to think of fifteen 
hundred young people, coming from all over the world, 
_ who are just the ages called on first to fill the front line 
trenches but who will meet in a conference to discuss matters 
of peace and brotherhood. It is the daring of Christianity 
to dream of such a world youth conference in this year of 
uncertainty and undeclared war and plan for a conference 
that will deal with the formation of a world Christian 
fellowship. To some it will appear as a futile gesture, but 
to others it will be the essence of a vital religious spirit. 
From July 24 to August 2 in Amsterdam, Holland, fifteen 
hundred young people will come together from the four 
corners of the earth with the theme, “Christus Victor—A 
World Conference of Christian Youth on the Task of the 
Christian Community in the Modern World.” There will 
be delegates from Africa and South America, from Asia and 
Australia, from North America and from Europe. Two- 
thirds, at least, will be under twenty-five years of age, and 
probably less than one-third between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. From the United States there will be approximately 
three hundred, plus official visitors, and a few more leaders 
and speakers. Quotas have been given to denominational and 
interdenominational agencies. Six months before the Con- 
ference, most of these places were taken, and in many in- 
stances alternates had their American registration fees paid. 


|: IS VISIONARY to think of a world conference in 


PERSONNEL AND PROGRAM OF CONFERENCE 


Approximately fifty per cent of the delegates will represent 
the youth work of the churches and the other fifty per cent 
the work of the three world Christian youth organizations 
cooperating in the Conference; namely, the World Alliance 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, the World Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and the World Student 
Christian Federation. ‘The responsibility for the church al- 
location around the world is borne by the Ecumenical Youth 
Commission which was organized in 1933 by the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches 
and the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. It 
is now related to the provisional World Council of Churches. 

The purpose of this Youth Conference is “to gather repre- 
sentative young members and leaders of the youth work of 
the churches and of all national and international Christian 
youth movements. It aims at confronting youth with the re- 
sults of the world gatherings of the Christian churches and 
the Christian youth movements in the years, 1937 and 1938. 
Its purpose is to mobilize youth to witness to the reality of 
the Christian community as the God-given supra-national 
body to which has been entrusted the message of the victory 
of Jesus Christ over the world’s spiritual, political, and 
social confusion.” 

Each morning there will be Bible study classes dealing 
with Scripture passages related to the daily themes, which 
are, “In the Beginning, God,” “Our Different Backgrounds 
and Our Common Callings,” “Jesus Is Lord,” “The 
Christian in a World of Conflict,’ “Can Men Be Broth- 
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ers?” “Our Daily Bread,” “The Christian Community in 
the World of Nations,” “Members of One Body,” ‘The 
Christian and His Church,” “The Christian as Ambassa- 
dor,” and “I Have Overcome the World.” For two and 
one-half hours each afternoon, the same groups will meet 
as discussion groups on the subject of special interest selected 
in advance by the members, such as ‘“‘Christian Youth in the 
World of Nations,” “Christian Youth in the Economic 
Order,” “Christian Youth in the Nation and the State,” 
“Christian Youth in Education,” “Christian Youth and 
Race,” “Christian Marriage and Family Life,’ “The 
Church: Its Nature and Mission.” The languages used in 
these discussion groups will be English, German, and 
French, with translations from one to the other. 

Among the many significant aspects of the Conference, 
there are two that should be mentioned here: First, this is 
probably the first time in the history of the Protestant church 
that the churches of the world have selected young people 
to represent them at a world conference. There have been 
world conferences of student groups, denominational young 
people’s groups, and of young people’s societies, such as the 
International Society of Christian Endeavor. However, this 
is the first time that the churches of the world have sent 
young people as delegates to a world youth gathering. In the 
second place, the fact that these young people of conscription 
age will come from nations economically and politically 
hostile to one another bears witness not only to the supra- 
national nature of the Christian church but also to the 
essential internationalism of Christianity. It is hoped that 
young people will come from Germany and France, Japan 
and China, Italy and England. 

Widespread preparation is being made in order that the 
American delegates will be trained in the problems which 
the Conference will present. Literature is being distributed, 
bibliographies have been prepared, and study groups arranged 
in many different communities. 


INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL YOUTH CAMPS 


This coming summer, the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education has adopted the theme of the Amsterdam 
Conference for the two summer Youth Camps, one at Lake 
Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, August 7 to 19, and the 
other at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 21 to September 
2. Some of the delegates will return directly from Amster- 
dam in order to take part in the camps. Many young people 
from America who cannot attend the World Conference 
will have this opportunity to meet some of the delegates and 
to discuss with them the same problems which presented 
themselves to the group at Amsterdam. 

For further information regarding either the Amsterdam 
World Conference or the International Council camps, write 
to the Internaticnal Council of Religious Education, De- 
partment of Young People’s Work. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, August 7-19 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 21-September 2 
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Turnover Among Teachers in Small 


Church Schools 


By Bernice H. Rossins* 


F I had that much turnover among my teachers in a year, 

I would not get anywhere,” said the superintendent of 

public schools, who was presiding over a meeting of the 

religious education committee of which he was chairman. 

The topic under consideration was the replacement of teach- 
ers in the church school. 

Realizing that the turnover in our teaching force had been 
quite pronounced in a comparatively short time, we looked 
into the records covering a period of five years. The facts 
revealed brought us face to face with a problem not pre- 
viously recognized, and therefore not adequately dealt with. 
At the beginning of this five year period the beginners’ de- 
partment staff was increased from one to four. Before the 
end of the period the superintendent had changed once, and 
only one of the three original helpers remained on the staff. 
The primary department had also changed superintendents ; 
the staff of six teachers had been reduced by one and not a 
single teacher on the staff at the end of the five years had 
been there at the beginning. In the junior department there 
had been three superintendents, and four young men, suc- 
cessively, had been teachers of one of the boys’ classes. Every 
girls’ class had had a change of teachers during the five 
years. 

The high school and young people’s department had had 
two superintendents, two pianists, and a complete change 
of teachers in every class except the young men’s, which had 
been led by the same man for the entire five years. Each of 
the three adult classes had changed teachers during this 
period. 

When it came to a study of the causes of this turnover it 
was recognized that a considerable portion of it could be ac- 
counted for on legitimate grounds. Some of these changes 
were due to removals by death and change of residence; 
some to family ties which made church school attendance 
impossible. Very few dropped out because of present eco- 
nomic conditions. Only one or two can be said to have re- 
tired from lack of interest. Some of these changes were due 
to transfers from one department to another. Whatever the 
cause, the situation presented serious difficulties. Administer- 
ing an adequate program of religious education under such 
circumstances is disheartening. 

The implications of investigations made of teacher turn- 
over in the public school system were that the annual rate of 
turnover can be, and should be, reduced. In an effort to re- 
duce the rate in our own situation, we sought the help of the 
professional leader who had pointed out the problem to us. 
Several plans were outlined, and we have tried these with 
varying success. 

It has been recognized in the study of the problem in the 
public school system that a greater amount of professional 
leadership is needed. Accordingly, the chairman of our com- 
mittee suggested that we release an experienced religious 
educational worker from her class, and invite her to become 
general supervisor of our school. 


* Westboro, Massachusetts. 
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This done, there was instituted a system of personal con- 
ferences and assistance which has paved the way for, or 
supplemented the various forms of group training introduced 
from time to time. 

One of the first group projects undertaken by this super- 
visor was a visit of observation, when our general and de- 
partmental superintendents spent an hour in a nearby city 
church school. (One was selected where considerable trained 
leadership prevails and where methods and materials are of 
high standard.) Each superintendent visited in the depart- 
ment where she was especially interested. The general super- 
intendents of both schools conferred together on administra- 
tive problems, and-the supervisor spent a short time in each 
department of this school. Thus she was prepared to discuss 
the visit intelligently with her own department superintend- 
ents, later. 

It was discovered that our church school workers had 
observed many things: some good, some not so good. Each 
had unconsciously compared her own teaching situation with 
that of the department she visited, and welcomed the sugges- 
tion to “talk it over’ with the supervisor at a later date. 
These conferences proved to be beneficial. With the visit as 
a talking point, it was possible to discuss teacher qualifica- 
tions, departmental methods and teaching materials imper- 
sonally, and.to formulate plans for improving conditions in 
our own school. 

While this system of individual training was progressing, 
a general program for increasing interest (and thereby 
lengthening the term of service), and improving the quality 
of leadership was being carried on for the teaching staff as 
a whole. The chairman of the religious education committee 
at the first fall meeting presented the subject, ‘““Ihe Success- 
ful Teacher.’’ His sub-topics provided subjects for succeed- 
ing meetings of that season. This proved to be one of the 
most fruitful series ever undertaken by our workers’ con- 
ference. 

A well-qualified director of religious education spoke on 
teaching materials. A state director of religious education led 
a fruitful discussion on primary methods in particular, with 
many implications for improved teaching in all departments. 
A woman of attractive personality, a successful teacher of 
high school girls, gave us glimpses of what is involved in 
really knowning our pupils. The supervisor presented the 
seven aims of religious education. The subject of standards 
and goals was introduced, with suggestions as to how they 
may be successfully used for measuring growth from time to 
time. The pastor spoke on two highly important topics— 
religious education, and evangelism. Representation at sum- 
mer camps and a school of methods was ably presented by 
the general superintendent. In view of our aim to reduce the 
rate of turnover, we selected delegates partly on the basis of 
probability for long-term service in the school. It is a matter 
of record that all three individuals have more than repaid us 
in high grade continuous service. 

Improvement in our methods of selecting new teachers 
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followed consultation with the superintendent of schools. 
Personal conferences with adults who were being considered 
for teaching positions eliminated some whose uncertain resi- 
dence in town, or home ties pointed toward a very brief con- 
nection with our school. Then again we tried to think ahead 
to the probable interests of prospective teachers before ap- 
proaching them for a position in a given department. Other 
things being equal, we considered, for instance, that a man 
or woman whose own children bordered on adolescence 
would be more likely to give long-term serivce in the high 
school department than in the junior. For the same reason, 
we tried, as far as possible, to have both husband and wife 
teach in the same department. 

In our situation, as in the average town, it is often neces- 
sary to enlist high school students as teachers, or young 
people just out of high school. We began to choose young 
people whose scholastic record of leadership and participation 
in group enterprises in high school gave promise of efficient 


and long term service in the church school. A careful check- 
up was made to avoid appointment of those whose after-high 
school programs would taken them out of town just as they 
were becoming of use in the church school. 

As an added effort toward stabilizing our teaching force, 
we tried to tie up each new teacher to some form of in-service 
training which would awaken and sustain interest in the job 
from the beginning. Just as there are differing personalities 
among our teachers, so have we found that differing meth- 
ods must be employed to arouse what in public school par- 
lance is called, “professional curiosity.’’ Where this curiosity 
has once been aroused, we find that for the most part it tends 
to lengthen the term of service of the participant. 

We would say, then, that more professional leadership, 
more careful selection of new teachers, a variety of ap- 
proaches to the in-service training program for the mem- 
bers of the staff have definitely contributed toward reducing 
the rate of turnover among teachers in our church school. 


We Sent Our Girls to Ferry Beach 


By Crirrorp R. Sretson* 


UR denominational young people’s convention and 
institute was held last summer at Ferry Beach, 
near Old Orchard, Maine. Our church is in wes- 

tern New York, and not able to include in its budget any 
allowance for sending our young people on that thousand- 
mile trip. And yet such an experience would be valuable 
both to them and to the church. 

We did have a group of first and second-year high school 
girls who had served faithfully in choir and other activities. 
They were just at the stage to profit most by attendance 
at an institute. They were capable and enthusiastic, but 
needed more training and technique. They would be able 
to give several years of service to the church before they 
would be going away to college. But not one of them could 
pay more than a small part of the necessary thirty-five dol- 
lars per person for travel, lodging and expenses. How to get 
the funds to send at least a few of these girls to the conven- 
tion and institute, was our problem. 

The girls had tried to raise the money themselves. They 
gave a play in the spring, and it was well done. But weather 
and competing events cut attendance, and they cleared only 
eight dollars. One extremely hot week in June they planned 
a lawn party and ice-cream social for Saturday evening. But 
it turned cold, and rained all evening. So this, too, was a 
failure, through no fault of the girls. 

We asked a few of our church people for special contri- 
butions. But several whom we thought able to give gener- 
ously made pledges of one dollar, two dollars, and five dol- 
lars. We were grateful for these, and the girls were careful 
not to show their, disappointment, but it began to look as 
though only one or at most two could go. 

One of the fine things about the whole experience was 
the attitude of the girls themselves. Of the ten in the group 
six hoped to go. But much as each one wanted the trip 
for herself, each was willing to give her place to the others 
if some had to stay. One girl offered to give what she had 
earned to someone else, and stay home and pick cherries to 
earn more, though she especially disliked to pick cherries. 


* Pastor, Universalist Church, Middleport, New York. 
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One girl decided to use money she had saved toward a bi- 
cycle, to help on the trip. 

As a result of this fine spirit on the part of the girls the 
church people became much interested in the project. The 
church school pledged fifteen dollars. One lady volunteered 
to canvass the entire parish for gifts of even small amounts, 
but this proved to be unnecessary, as gifts began to come in 
freely. One family promised one part of the transportation. 
Another family did the same. An anonymous gift of ten 
dollars was received. One of our biggest gifts was from a 
ten-year-old boy in the church school. He said to his mother, 
“Daddy can’t give anything for this, because you have been 
in hospital, but I have a quarter that I could give, if it would 
not be too small.”” His mother explained that the minister 
had said, “Anything from one cent up,” so the lad came 
bringing his gift. One other gift of a dollar represented so 
much real sacrifice on the part of the giver that it was 
counted among our biggest gifts. Some who could not give 
in money at all helped the girls in other ways. 

And at the last the Ladies’ Auxiliary, which had formerly 
felt they could not give anything definitely to the project 
(though they helped one of the girls by giving her the chance 
to earn a few dollars) voted thirty-five dollars to bring the 
amount up to the figure needed so that four of the girls 
might go. This was also a gift from the treasury of the 
church, for the trustees voted to credit it on the pledge the 
Auxiliary had made for the year. 

Our church had been somewhat in the doldrums, feeling 
too poor to attempt any special project. By the interest cre- 
ated in sending the girls to Ferry Beach, and the real effort 
and sacrifice involved, we have felt a new vigor. Needless 
to say, the girls profited by their experience, and came home 
so filled with ideas and enthusiasm that they went at the 
task of cleaning the church school rooms before vacation was 
over, organizing a young people’s society, and taking active 
part in all church work. But even more important than that, 
was the educational value of the project for the whole 
church, and the thrill of accomplishing a really big thing 
that we feared could not be done. It is a happy thing for our 
whole church that we sent our girls to Ferry Beach. 
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Missionary Education in the Rural Church 


By Marx A. DawBer* 


ISSIONARY EDUCATION in the rural church 
is faced with the difficulties that confront all 
other educational programs that call for progres- 

sive leadership, methods and materials. But in the case of 
missionary education the problem is intensified. Because 
of the limitations that govern the rural church, it follows 
that those activities, like missions, that in the past have been 
conceived of as the “extra” things, have been given scant 
attention. Moreover, the limitation of population, economic 
income, the number of activities that a small church can 
carry, have all mitigated against the missionary program 
of the rural church. 


One class raised 552 pounds of cotton 


But, all these difficulties considered, the rural church 
compares very favorably with the church in the city in 
regard to proportionate income and the opportunities for 
developing a missionary interest. Indeed, the rural church 
offers many excellent opportunities for missionary education 
that are not favorable in the city. The seasons as related 
to the church year have greater stewardship significance in 
the rural communities. The Lord’s Acre Plan is being used 
very successfully in some rural churches as a program of 
stewardship and as a means of financing the missionary pro- 
gram of the denomination. Not only do individual farmers 
follow this plan, but in some cases Sunday school classes 
unite in raising a separate crop, the proceeds of which go 
to missionary contributions. 


STRENGTHEN THE RURAL CHURCH 


I would therefore state, as my first consideration in the 
interest of better missionary education in the rural church, 
the necessity of helping the rural church to become a stronger 
institution, with better leadership and a community program 
that will enable it to make an effective appeal to a larger 
constituency of people. 

It is useless to talk about effective missionary educa- 
tion in churches that cannot maintain themselves. I am 
not saying that churches that are receiving missionary aid 
should not have a strong missionary program; I believe 
that every church should be concerned with missions. I am 
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thinking rather of that vast multitude of town and country 
churches that are not classified as mission churches in 
terms of receiving aid from their mission boards, but that 
are carrying on at a poor dying rate. Poor leadership, poor 
equipment, often competition with other churches of like 
character—such churches, I insist, have little to offer in the 
way of an opportunity to develop a program of missionary 
education. What I am here suggesting is, that the best 
service that the mission boards and all other agencies that 
are interested in missionary education can render is to 
engage in a united effort-to make such churches effective 
institutions of religion and social service in the communities 
where they are. Having done this, we would have a founda- 
tion upon which to begin to build a program of missionary 
education. Unless this is done, there is little hope that a 
program of missionary education worthy the name can ever 
be developed in these rural churches. So much then for 
the weak, ineffective church. Having said this, we pass on 
to consider what can be done in the more effective rural 
churches that cannot be excused on this basis. 


A Wor.p VIEWPOINT 


The rural church has been retarded in the past in its 
missionary interest because of a limited world viewpoint. 
This is being rapidly changed. The radio, the movie, the 
newspaper that now are as accessible to rural people as city 
people, are creating new opportunities for missionary edu- 
cation. The tragedy lies in the fact that this information 
is not linked up with the missionary task of the local church. 
This, of course, is not a problem alone of the rural church; 
city churches have been equally lax in using this enlarging 
knowledge of the world as a means of enhancing the pro- 
gram of missionary education in the local church. But this 
access to the larger world view is of comparatively recent 
development in the rural field. The wise pastor and Sunday 
school superintendent would do well to harness this in- 
creasing knowledge of affairs, both at home and abroad, 
to the program of missionary education in the local church. 

From an agricultural point of view this has added sig- 


A potato project brought in $47.25 for missions 
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ificance. Farmers are beginning to realize the interrelation- 
hips of agriculture; that what happens in China today 
jas a bearing upon the farmer of Kansas tomorrow. The 
ame is also true as between the farmer of Maine and Cali- 
‘ornia. A new basis of mutual understanding is now de- 
veloping. These happenings in the world that are affecting 
srofoundly the day-by-day experiences of rural people pro- 
vide a new opportunity for missionary interpretation and 
education that can and should be used in a new and vital 
way to make missions real to rural people. 


RuRAL YOUTH AND MIssIons 


The future of missions can be determined by what is 
done in this decade with the boys and girls of grade- and 
high-school age. While we do not despise the possibilities 
of adult education, the fact remains that in the realm of 
missions the church has not succeeded very well, although 
it has done much better with its women than with its men. 
But be that as it may, the future of missions is now in 
large measure a question of what we will do with the pres- 
ent generation of children and youth. The rural com- 
munity has by far the largest proportion of children and 
youth per capita of its population, so that it would seem 
the essence of wisdom and missionary strategy to see to it 
that the strongest possible program of missionary education 
is established in the rural church. However the mission 
boards and departments of missionary education are giving 
their major attention to the churches in the city where the 
larger number of present-day givers are to be found. Many 
of the adults in these churches are the product of the rural 
church where they spent their childhood and youth, and 
where they received their first impressions of God and 
religion and joined the church. Most of the promotional 
programs, missionary education and publicity have been pre- 
pared with these present-day givers in mind. This must 
continue, but with it there must go forward a vital program 
of missionary education among that vast multitude of chil- 
dren and youth in rural America. Half of this generation 
of children and youth now in the rural communities will 
be in the cities tomorrow, and they will determine the mis- 
sionary quality and giving of the city church. 


A Missionary RurRAL CHURCH 


In building a missionary program in the rural church it 
will be necessary to use every agency and activity. To limit 
the means of education in missions to an occasional presenta- 
tion of the subject will not build a missionary church. These 
special efforts are necessary and will continue to have their 
place, to give a special emphasis upon certain aspects of mis- 
sionary work, or to give impetus to occasional campaigns 
within the denominations. But unless these special efforts are 
backed up by a year round continual process of missionary 
education, they will fail as a means of sustaining the mis- 
sionary cause. : 

The starting place for missionary education in the local 
church is with the minister. From an educational point of 
view this is particularly true of the rural ministry. Most 
of the city ministers have had the advantages of a seminary 
education and most of the seminaries now include courses 
in missions. About eighty per cent of the rural ministers 
have not received seminary education so have not had the 
advantages of this impact of missions upon them; and very 
little is done to provide a substitute for this in the way of 
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short courses in missions in the institutes and summer 
schools. This direct approach to the rural ministry is a 
much needed emphasis in missionary education. At this 
moment in national and world conditions it should take 
precedence over every other form of missionary education. 

If this suggestion is carried out and the minister has been 
exposed to some basic missionary education, some preaching 
on the subject is certain to follow. But apart from such a 
course in missionary education for the rural minister, the 
mission boards could aid and inspire a preaching program 
that would include the subject of missions. This program 
might comprise the following: To supply human interest 
stories of mission work that could be used as illustrative 
material in any sermon. To encourage missionary sermons 
at stated periods. To prepare outlines and furnish materials 
that might be used on these special occasions. To get an 
occasional meeting of the ministers’ associations to consider 
this subject of missionary preaching and to discuss the con- 
tent and materials that will make for the best type of mis- 
sionary message. 

The church as a church must be officially identified with 
the missionary programs. It is not sufficient to have a wom- 
en’s society and leave the matter there. A missionary council 
that includes the representative officials and people of the 
church is necessary. Such a council will also call for a pro- 
gram of missionary education. It should not be too extended 
or detailed, but must include enough of the dynamic in- 
formation to create a conviction and to bring results in the 
recommendation and endorsement of an official budget of 
missions for the church. 

Missionary Sunday in the Sunday school also presents 
an opportunity for missionary education that as yet has not 
been sufficiently appreciated. Most rural Sunday schools 
take the first Sunday in the month for this purpose, and 
while an occasional school will present a program that has 
educational possibilities, in most situations there is little 
done except to take up the offering for the cause of mis- 
sions. The Sunday school lesson for this first Sunday needs 
to be supplemented with materials that will supply mis- 
sionary content. At least a missionary treatment of the 
lesson would be little enough to ask if this missionary Sun- 
day is to have educational value. 


WoMEN’s SOCIETIES 


A word needs to be said on the matter of women’s mis- 
sionary societies in the rural church. Most rural churches 
are too small to divide the women in several group activities. 
I am firmly convinced from experience that the cause of 
missions has more to gain by including the missionary in- 
terests as part of the total program for all the women, rather 
than to divide up a group, already small, into subdivisions 
in the interests of home and foreign missions. The women 
are far ahead of the men in the matter of mission study; 
that is not the problem with the women. In the small church 
it is a problem of the organization of separate missionary 
societies, and too often this means that they are too small 
and competitive and thus defeat the end for which they 
were planned. 

Other activities and interests could be included as pre- 
senting an opportunity for missionary education in the rural 
church—the mid-week meeting, a school of missions, lit- 
erature, and stewardship. What has been said in regard to 
the other activities of the rural church will suggest possi- 
bilities for these various avenues of approach. 
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Do college students’ attitudes toward religion change? 


How Religious Is the College Student? 


By A. R. Grititanp* 


UCH has been said about the atheism of the mod- 
ern college student. However, most of what has 
been said has been based upon opinion rather than 

upon evidence. Fortunately, we have a method for obtaining 
a measure of attitudes on different subjects. Professor 
Thurstone and others at the University of Chicago have 
constructed a large number of scales for the measurement 
of attitudes. Among the attitudes that can be measured are 
those toward God and the church. The scales can be briefly 
described as series of statements varying from one extreme 
attitude through a middle zone to the opposite extreme view 
on the topic being studied. The following questions se- 
lected from one of the scales are representative: 1. “I am 
thrilled in contemplation of the divine Creator”; 2. “I be- 
lieve in God but my idea of God is vague”; 3. “I think I 
believe in God but really I haven’t thought much about it”; 
4. “I am tolerant toward those who still believe in God.” 

By a method too complicated to describe here, these state- 
ments have been assigned values ranging from zero to eleven. 
A person’s attitude can be measured by having him check the 
items with which he agrees. His score is the middle value 
of those which he checks. 

The principal purpose of the study to be reported here 
was to determine what the typical university students be- 
lieve concerning God and the church and, secondly, to 
discover whether there are any significant changes in those 
attitudes during the four years in college. The scales were 
given to eight hundred Northwestern University students. 
These students were chosen from all four college classes and 
were carefully selected in order to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of the student body. 

We may summarize the results of the study by saying 
that practically all degrees of attitude were represented 
toward the ideas of both God and the church. The state- 
ments which are most typical of the attitudes of the stu- 
dents toward God are: “I believe in God but my idea of 
God is vague’’; “I still hold on to my belief in God without 
any clear reason”; and “I have a strong desire to believe 
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in God.” Only three students said that “the idea of God is 
a hindrance to clear thinking” or expressed any more un- 
favorable attitude toward God. In marked contrast, forty 
students checked statements as favorable as “I trust in God 
to support the right and condemn the wrong.” 

The typical attitude of the students in the influence of 
God on conduct is expressed by such statements as: “I am 
uncertain whether the ideas of God influence my conduct or 
not”; and “I think it is necessary to believe in God but I 
do not devote a lot of time to religion.” While very few 
college students are atheistic in their’ beliefs, these statements 
indicate the indefiniteness and probable lack of great influ- 
ence of the religious concepts of the students in everyday 
life. Of course, we do not know whether this is greater or 
less than that of the ninety-eight per cent of men who have 
not graduated or will not graduate from college. 

The typical student’s attitude toward the church is ex- 
pressed by such statements as: “I am careless about religion 
and church relationships, but I would not like to see my 
attitude become general”; “I believe in the church and its 
teachings because I have been accustomed to them since I 
was a child”; and “I believe in what the church teaches but 
with mental reservations.” These, of course, are only slightly 
stronger than neutral attitudes. However, they are favorable 
rather than antagonistic to the church. 

There are two reasons for believing that this scale gives a 
reliable measute of the attitude of typical college students 
toward the church. First, the students knew that their 
scores would not influence their college standing in any 
way; they were urged to be as honest as they could be in 
expressing their attitudes, and they did not know how their 
instructors wanted them to mark their papers. Second, the 
scores are almost identical with those for 889 students at 
the University of Chicago. This may not be strong evi- 
dence of the reliability of either set of scores but it is no 
doubt more than a mere coincidence. It is slightly higher 
than the scores for 292 University of Wisconsin students. It 
is also less favorable toward the church than the scores for 
77 freshmen at Clark University but considerably more 
favorable than these same Clark students as seniors. 
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In the present study no significant loss was found in any 
of the attitudes during attendance at college. While the 
scores were not the same for all four college classes, there 
was no very important shift in any direction on any of the 
scales. Professor Leuba, in his study of American scientists 
(Harpers, 1934, pp. 291-300), presents evidence which he 
believes indicates a very strong atheistic attitude. University 
professors as representatives of this group might well be 
expected to influence students unfavorably toward God and 
the church. But, as the present study shows, students do 
not change their attitude greatly during college. Evidently, 
students have their attitudes toward religion well formed 
before they go to college. While there are shifts in attitude, 
these shifts are not, on the average, strongly in one or the 
other direction. This also means either that the influence 
of college instruction is not great on religious topics or that 
college professors are not as atheistic as Leuba’s study would 
indicate. Probably there is a certain amount of truth in each 
of these statements. 

A comparison was also made between the attitudes of the 
students and their intelligence test scores. It has sometimes 
been argued that the most intelligent students are more 
atheistically inclined. The opposite argument has also been 
advanced. A correlation of attitude toward God scores and 
intelligence test scores showed no relationship to exist be- 
tween them. It seems certain that with typical college stu- 
dents, attitudes on religion are not determined by, or in 
any way directly related to, their intelligence. Likewise, no 
significant difference was found between the beliefs of men 
and women. 

A supplementary study was made to compare students in 
denominational colleges with students in large universities. 
A comparison of the scores for two thousand students at the 
University of Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, Clark 
University, and Northwestern University showed consider- 
able agreement. In order to make a comparison with de- 
nominational colleges, the attitude toward God scale was 
given to 183 students at Muskingum College, 100 from 
Allbright College, and data was available for 75 freshmen 
on two forms of the scale from Elmhurst College. 

As might be expected, the denominational students were 
much more favorable in their attitude toward God than the 
University students. The denominational college students’ 
attitude was best typified by such statements as: “The idea 
of God gives me a sense of security” and “I trust in God 
to support the right and condemn the wrong.” There was 
little difference between the attitudes for the three colleges. 
Less than ten per cent of the denominational students were 
more unfavorable in their attitude toward God than the 
average student in the large universities. 

No doubt, some readers will be surprised to find how 
few students are really atheistic in their attitudes. They may 
question the results of this study. However, great care was 
exercised in emphasizing that students should seriously 
attempt to express their true attitudes. The students co- 
operated whole-heartedly in the study, and there is every 
reason for believing that the statements checked represented 
as nearly their true beliefs as was humanly possible. 

Others will be disappointed to find so many students so 
little concerned about religious ideas and especially in any 
influence of religion on conduct. College students probably 
represent only a general cross-section of the attitude pos- 
sessed by most people. Some people are very religiously in- 
clined. On the other hand, to a large proportion of our 
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population, religion is not an especially serious matter. It 
does have an influence on some of their thinking and they 
believe in God and the church, but do not do much about it. 
The one contribution this study makes is to show this fact 
and to indicate specifically in terms of the answers given 
what these attitudes are. As has already been stated, the 
students’ attitudes on religion, as is also probably true on 
many other social issues, are rather definitely solidified be- 
fore they reach college. However much college may change 
the students’ thinking on some subjects, it either seldom 
touches their religious concepts or, when it does, on the 
average it does not greatly change them. 

Opinions will differ as to what should be done about 
college attitudes toward religion. Some believe colleges 
should be concerned only with the intellectual training of 
students and not with their morals or religion. Others be- 
lieve that one of the important if not the most important 
tasks of the college, is training in character. Since the church 
and religion are so vitally concerned with problems of 
character, this latter group would, for the most part, wish 
to see a closer union between religion and education. No 
doubt, we will continue to have both types of colleges and 
universities, those that are interested in training in character 
and religion as well as in science and letters and those con- 
cerned only with intellectual training. 

Suffice it to say, as this study has made clear, the most 
important time for training in character is before college. 
The home, the church, the elementary school and the vari- 
ous other social agencies that reach the child will continue 
to be the important factors in determining his ideas and 
practices in the realm of morals and religion, or their lack. 


University Summer Schools 


THE FOLLOWING are three university summer schools 
which offer academic credit for work in religious education. 


For additional information see advertisements in this and 
the April issues of the Journal. 


Boston University Summer School, June’ 26-July 15 and 
July 17-August 4. Deering Community Center, Deering, 
New Hampshire. 


For undergraduate and graduate students, teachers, social 
workers; academic credit available for work in either pe- 
riod of the school. Specialized rural extension courses; re- 
ligious education courses; vacation school; dramatic work- 
shop; youth conferences. Write to Dean Henry H. Meyer, 
84 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern University Summer Session, June 19-August 
12. Evanston, Illinois. 


Undergraduate and graduate degree work in methods, 
organization, children’s work, Bible, and other fields. Write 
to Professor Frank M. McKibben, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Union Theological Seminary Summer School, July 5-24 
and July 25-August 11, New York City. 


Courses in religious education and allied fields; additional 
courses available in Teachers College. Also weekly confer- 
ence for ministers and other religious workers. Write to 
Director of Summer Courses, 3041 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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Population Trends and Public Education 
What Are the Facts? 


ODAY Chicago’s population is twice that of 1900. 

Yet there are fewer first grade children in her schools. 

Public school enrolment for the country as a whole 
declined a million from 1930 to 1938. The increasing pro- 
portion of those of high school age who are in school caused 
an increase of thirty-five per cent in high school enrolment 
during the first six years of this decade. However, high 
school enrolment will level off at the close of the decade. 
By 1960 we may expect ten million empty school desks to 
dramatize vast population changes. 

Such facts astound a nation which has, during parts of 
its history, doubled its population every twenty-two years. 
To be sure, total population will increase until probably 
1960, when it will reach a maximum of 150 million. This 
is because since 1890 seventeen years have been added to life 
expectancy at birth, thus decreasing death rate rapidly 
enough for the time being to offset declining birth rate and 
so keep the total population growing. The greatest effect 
of these changes is not upon the population total, but upon 
the proportion of various age groups within the population. 
In 1930 there were 6.6 million people over 65. But in 1980 
there will be 22 million if present trends continue. Most of 
the increase of those in the productive age, 20 to 65, will be 
in the upper age brackets. Trends indicate that from 1935 
to 1975 there will be a six per cent increase of those be- 
tween 20 and 44, but of those between 45 and 65 the in- 
crease will be sixty-nine per cent. The accompanying chart 
shows trends graphically when the life span is blocked in 20 
year periods. 

Such changes have profound implications for the extent, 
support, and quality of public education, for industry and 
business, for adult education, for social security, for fan- 
tastic old age pension plans, for conservatism in politics, in 
social planning, and in the church, and for the whole reli- 
gious educational movement. But let us go on to more facts. 

The decline in birth rate is unevenly distributed among 
various areas, population groups, and income brackets. City 
populations do not reproduce themselves. Rural populations 
more than reproduce themselves, sending to the city a con- 
tinuous migration of country bred youth to make up for 
urban sterility. Forty out of every hundred farm boys and 
girls, age 10 to 20, in 1920 had by 1930 moved to the city. 
It had cost the rural communities fourteen billion dollars 
to rear these six million young people whom the cities ab- 
sorbed at no productive cost to themselves. 

The great industrial belt extending from southern New 
England west to the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River 
is not reproducing itself. Neither are Florida nor the Pacific 
Coast states. But the agricultural Southeast and Southwest 
states are repopulating themselves and the sterile industrial 
areas as well. 

Economically interpreted, the facts are disturbing. Fer- 
tility in the poorest areas of the country is seventy-seven 


* The facts here presented are drawn from reports of two federal 
agencies: Population Problems, a condensation of the report of the National 
Resources Committee, and The Federal Government and Education, a 
condensation of the report of the Advisory Committee on Education. These 
condensed reports may be secured for ten cents each from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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AGE TRENDS IN THE U. S. 
1850 to 1980 


The changing proportion in each age group 
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The proportion of old people is increasing. 
The proportion of youth is rapidly decreasing. 
When technological developments call for fewer workers the pro- 
portion who are of working age is increasing. 
Source: National Resources Board 
Arranged by Tur NATIONAL ForuM 


per cent in excess of that necessary to replace the popula- 
tion, while in the rich industrial belt there is a birth rate 
deficit of seventeen per cent. In the farm population the 
human fertility is highest on the poorest farms. In Chicago, 
the birth rates in areas where monthly rentals are less than 
$30 is double that in areas where rentals are over $75. Birth 
rates in families of low income unskilled laborers are higher 
than in families of professional workers. That portion of our 
population least able to provide children with shelter, food, 
clothing, health, service, and education is rearing a relatively 
large proportion of the next generation. 

If we want to bequeath our American democratic insti- 
tutions and culture to a competent oncoming generation, let 
us look at the unbalanced educational load. In 1935-36 edu- 
cational expenditures for that half of our school population 
attending city schools averaged $108, while for those at- 
tending rural and town schools only $67 per pupil were 
spent. Counted in this is the relatively high cost for poor 
provisions in 44,000 rural schools which had only from three 
to seventeen pupils. In 1930 farmers with only nine per 
cent of the nation’s income were educating thirty-one per 
cent of its children. The rural Southeast had two per cent 
of the nation’s income on which to educate 4.25 million chil- 
dren, most of whom would later move to the industrial cities 
of the Northeast. Those cities had only 8.5 million children 
to educate, but forty-two per cent of the nation’s income— 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Church School Attendance Can Defy 
Population Irends 


Can enrolment in Sunday church schools be increased? 
Yes—if, replies Mr. Munro, and points out the challenge 
to the churches in the shifting population changes. His con- 
tention is proved by figures taken from one denomination 
which made an aggressive effort to increase enrolment. A 
leader in another denomination, which likewise succeeded in 
gaining large increase, tells how this was done on a denomi- 
nation-wide basis. 


Significance of Population Trends 


By Harry C. Munro 


poi trends as indicated under ‘““What Are the 
Facts ?”* have profound significance for public education. 
Their possible bearing upon industry, business, politics, so- 
cial security, adult education, and other social forces has 
been popularly interpreted.t The implications are little short 
of sensational. What is the bearing of these facts upon 
Christian education? 

Before these population changes were generally recog- 
nized, a decline in Sunday church school attendance and en- 
rolment was being commented upon by leaders in certain 
denominations and sections of the country. Decrease in 
the circulation of church school literature was also apparent. 
So serious was the situation that in the 1938 meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Education action was 
taken authorizing a committee to study the situation and 
develop needed policies and plans in the light of the facts 
revealed. The need for an interdenominational approach 
was recognized in the establishment of a Department of 
Extension. 

We church school leaders may take a complacent attitude 
toward the situation. We may greet these population sta- 
tistics with satisfaction, saying they prove that decreasing 
attendance is a reflection of population trends rather than a 
reflection upon our program and leadership. We shall ex- 
pect denominations with relatively large urban membership 
to show greater decline than predominantly rural groups. 
We shall expect northern denominations to decrease while 
those in the south continue to grow. We shall expect to 
recruit our future city churches largely from the rural youth 
who flock to the city. 

But some leaders are taking a much more serious and ac- 
tive attitude than this. They point out that regardless of 
population fluctuations there are still millions of American 
boys and girls whose education excludes definite provision 
for religious knowledge and experience. We must reach 
these. A vigorous forward effort now with an improved 
program and more systematic attention to recruitment and 
attendance can accomplish great results: 

It can increase attendance wherever it is tried. 


* See page 22. 

*See Reader's Digest, March 1939, “Population Going Down,” a con- 
densation of an Atlantic Monthly article by Stuart Chase. ddult Education, 
January 1939, “As Population Changes,” by William F. Ogburn. 
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It can rapidly increase the proportion of children and 
youth provided with Christian education. Decreasing child 
population here is an advantage. 

It can provide more and better leadership and facilities 
out of the relatively larger proportion of adults. 

By needed emphasis on adult education it can keep the 
totals growing rapidly by a relatively larger proportion of 
adults. With the proportion of adults in the population 
growing, unless the church’s educational program expands 
here and reaches increasing numbers it will actually be 
reaching a smaller proportion of the total adult population 
and so decrease in effectiveness by merely “holding its own.” 

It can enlist church membership in the urban and the 
economically over-privileged populations in a great mission- 
ary concern for extension of effective Christian education 
into rural and economically under-privileged populations, 
who are now rearing, amidst great hardships, much of the 
future membership of these prosperous churches. 

This is not mere theory. Two great denominations have 
turned retreats into a startling advance. This is shown by 
the figures given below and the report on the following page. 


Results of an Aggressive Program 


ip 1938 the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, under- 
took an aggressive campaign to increase church school 
membership. This was directed through the General Board 
of Christian Education and its agencies in conferences and 
districts. A remarkable increase resulted. Since the con- 
stituency of this denomination is largely in the South, it 
may be asserted that the population trends in that section 
were in favor of this advance. While this is doubtless true, 
it will be noted that the largest gains are in the adult group 
which, including leadership, accounts for 46 per cent of 
the total gains. These figures include only conferences in 
the United States, not foreign conferences or missions in 
this country. 


ENROLMENT AND INCREASES BY DIVISIONS 


Enrolment Increase 
for 1938 over 1937 
Officers and Teachers .......... 179,851 3,776 
Children’s Division .... +. sncen + 585,272 29,863 
Young People’s Division ........ 530,778 38,684 
PNM EO TU ISIONE Gla ayers ois s, slate sats 661,604 55,804 
1,957,505 128,127 

Total church school enrolment ... 1,977,683? 
Total increase over 1937 ........ 121,029° 


2 Some schools report total enrolment only. This explains why this total 
is larger than the total of enrolment by divisions. 

*The discrepancy between this figure and the total by divisions is 
evidently due to the fact that in 1938 a larger number of schools reported 
enrolment by divisions rather than by giving one total for the school. 
That is, the 1937 church school enrolment total included a larger number 
of schools reporting total enrolment only. 


Methods of a Church 
School Advance 


By NatuaniEL F, Forsytu* 


HE YEAR 1938 was the one in which our churches turned 
ae loss of 100,000 persons in 1937 into a gain of 35,000. 
This is significant chiefly because it reverses a fifteen year 
trend downward. 

Such a marked change in direction grows out of the fact 
that denomination-wide and official attention was given to 
the problem. Bishops, boards, societies, district superintend- 
ents, pastors, church school superintendents and teachers, 
and parents have joined in winning the unreached and un- 
churched to Christ and the Christian life. 

Over a period of fifteen years the losses in our church 
school attendance totaled nearly a million persons. A com- 
mittee representing the denomination was organized. The 
executive members of this group were members of the 
staff of the Board of Education. The name chosen for the 
movement was The Church School Advance. From the out- 
set it was agreed that the losses were symptoms of basic 
problems in the life of the church and not merely of the 
church school. Our church needed to achieve a new appre- 
ciation of persons and their worth, together with a new 
sense of urgency about introducing Christ and the Christian 
religion into the lives and affairs of men. Our chief concern 
was not numbers of persons so much as vital churches and 
church schools which, when new persons were won, would 
be able to minister to them permanently. 

Homes were recognized as the most important teachers 
of religion and churches were encouraged to redouble their 
programs of ministering to homes. Church school teachers 
were encouraged to get to know the parents through sys- 
tematic visitation. 

It was recognized early that church schools were not to 
be strengthened at the price of neglecting the churches. In 
all the program there has been emphasis on a church and 
church school advance, recognizing that the church viewed 
from one angle is the sum total of all its agencies, and that 
pastors, superintendents, parents, and teachers need to give 
increasing attention to developing strong churches. These 
churches need to be made strong not merely as institutions 
but as active participants in building the Christian world 
fellowship. 

Teachers and parents, it was recognized before any pro- 
gram plans were laid, needed to be guided into even more 
vital experiences of religion in order that their examples 
would be worthy and they would have values well worth 
sharing. 

Then, too, it was frankly recognized that some church 
school programs are scarcely worth attending and that if 
increases were secured, unless the workers and the program 
were improved, these new folk would not continue long in 
attendance and the whole effort would have been more than 
futile. Hence individual churches are more and more de- 
veloping a program for the improvement of workers and 
leaders and a plan of growth for each worker. The better 
lessons and courses are being introduced. These goals and 
principles were considered important. But above all, there 
has permeated all discussions and plans the conviction that 


* Secretary, Division of Religious Education in the Local Church, Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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in these matters all of us are workers together with God, 

at his task, and not merely our own. 

Having worked out this long range understanding of the 
task, a budget was secured through the Board of Education 
and the Methodist Book Concern. 

The committee felt that it was exceedingly important to 
clarify its own purposes before materials of any sort were 
developed. 

Some little attention has been given, too, to an interpreta- 
tion of the fact that both goal and method are divine. How 
we plan or do not plan matters a lot. We can depend on 
God to do his share. Our concern must be with our part. 
In the main our part has to do with method. The following 
printed resources were provided for our churches: 

The Church School Advance Program Broadside—A Call 
to Action. 

A four page, newspaper-size folder, giving help on three 

main points—~—- 

1. Hold those you have. 

2. Discover and reach the new prospects. 

3. Improve the workers and the program and so make 
the increases permanent. 

A chart or line graph to visualize for four years the gains 
and losses. 

Story leaflets for distribution by the churches. 

A manual giving help in building the local church program 
of leadership education, ““Time for Better Lay Lead- 
ership in My Church.” 

A stereopticon lecture, “Building Together a More Chris- 
tian World through Home and Church.” Twenty-five 
sets are available to our churches, they paying only 
transportation charges. 

Numerous conversations with lay people, a voluminous cor- 
respondence and an extensive interpretation of the 
movement in church gatherings and in the church press. 

A Church School Advance Packet contains resources for 
programs for ten to fifteen workers’ conferences. 

A radio transcription that has been broadcast from more 
than one hundred stations. 

Four posters provided for each pastor and superintendent. 

Posters in miniature on postcards for mailing purposes. 

The Church School Advance was made the theme of Re- 
ligious Education Week and Rally Day. 

This is not a campaign but a permanent evangelistic 
effort. Its by-products are many in building more effective 
churches with God for the Christian world community. 


Population Trends and Public Education 


(Continued from page 22) 
twenty-one times as much income, only twice as many chil- 
dren to educate. 

These inequalities grow fundamentally out of the contin- 
uous drainage of wealth from country to city, and from 
rural area to industrial area through (1) migration of the 
young at the beginning of their productive period and of the 
old at retirement from the farm; (2) organization of busi- 
ness, finance, and manufacturing so as to make the country 
and small town pay tribute continuously to the city. The 
inequalities are accentuated by the fact that schools are 
supported largely by a local property tax, and the tendency 
of large stock holders to establish their legal residences 
where they are least subject to local and state taxation for 
social purposes. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Margaret Sherwood Ward* 


THEME FOR JUNE: The Children’s Best 
Friend 
For the Leader 


It is a natural experience for little 
children to think of Jesus as their Friend. 
The familiar story of the Hebrew moth- 
ers who brought their little children to 
‘Jesus to be blessed has been told and re- 
told in picture and song. During this 
month when children are celebrating 
Children’s Day, one of the happiest oc- 
casions of the church school year, we are 
suggesting that the primary leader seek to 
provide those worship experiences that 
will help the children to a growing appre- 
ciation of Jesus as the loving, helpful, 
Best Friend of little children everywhere. 


Suggested Emphases 


First SunpAy: The Children’s Playtime 
Friend 

Seconp SuNDAY: The First Children’s 
Day 

THirp Sunpay: Little Friends of Jesus 

FourtH SunpAy: Every Child’s Best 
Friend 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 


1. Learning new songs about Jesus, 
the children’s Friend, and enjoying old 
favorites. , 

2. Enjoying pictures of Jesus and the 
children painted by artists from several 
different countries. 

3. Making a scrapbook of pictures and 
stories about the children’s Best Friend. 
This book may be presented to the nurs- 
ery or beginner group in the church, to 
a group of children outside the church, 
or it may be kept in the department for 
the reading table. 

4. Telling the story of the first Chil- 
dren’s Day, or hearing the story read 
from the Bible or a Bible story-book for 
children. (See list under “Materials for 
Worship.”) 

5. Planning and making a contribution 
to the Children’s Day service in the 
church. If the children do not attend the 
morning church service regularly, the 
leader should make careful preparation 
so that this experience may be most mean- 
ingful. 

6. Buying a new picture of Jesus and 
the children for their own room, or 
mounting and framing a picture to be 
presented to another group of children. 
A simple service of dedication could be 
planned by the children. An appropriate 


* Formerly Assistant Editor of Children’s Pub- 
lications, The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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time for the presentation would be on 
Children’s Day. 

7. Bringing a special offering to be used 
to tell the story of the children’s Best 
Friend to some children who have never 
heard it. 

8. Making an illustrated poster on 
“The Children’s Best Friend.” Magazine 
pictures and pictures cut from old lesson 
leaflets may be used. Children of different 
countries should be included, as well as 
children in different situations, such as, 
at play, at school, at church, at home. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


Because of the naturalness of the ex- 
perience of the friendship of Jesus and lit- 
tle children, the primary leader will find 
an abundance of suitable worship ma- 
terial. Some pictures and songs are al- 
ready the children’s favorites. If possible, 
however, opportunity should be provided 
for them to become acquainted with some 
of the less familiar songs and pictures. 


SoNGs: 


“Jesus, Friend of Little Children’ ” ® 

“Tesus Loves Me! This I Know’  ® 

“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
2)h a 45 

“TI Think When I Read’? * 5 & 

“The Children’s Friend’ 

“A Hymn for Children’s Day’? 

“The Story I Love Best’’® 

“The First Children’s Day’’* 

“Come Unto Me’? 

“A Whisper Song’? * % § 

“The World Children for Jesus’? 

“Children of One Father’ ® 

“Friends All Over the World’? 

“Jesus Wants All of His Children’? 

“Jesus Loves the Little Children’’® 


(verse 


Bis_e VERSES: 


“God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only Son.”—John 3:16a 

“He loved us, and sent his Son.”—1 John 
4:10b 

“We love, because he first loved us."—1 John 
4:19 
“T have called you friends.”—John 15:15b 
“Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which 
I command you.’—John 15:14 

“Suffer the little children to come unto me; 
forbid them not.”—Mark 10:14b 

“A friend loveth at all times.”—Proverbs 


17:17a 


1Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication, 1929. 

2 Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

%Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Illinois, The 
Vaile Co., 1931. 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

5Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 

®Danielson and Conant, Songs for Little 
People. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 


“All ye are brethren.”—Matthew 23:8b 
“The same Lord is Lord of all.”—Romans 
10:12 


STORIES: 


For the Children to Read 


“Some Children Went to See Jesus’” 
“Jesus and the Children’’® 

“The Children’s Friend’? 

“Jesus, Friend of Little Children’’” 


To Tell to the Children 


“Jesus and the Children’’™ 

“Jesus Receives Little Children’’” 

“The First Children’s Day.”—Mark 10:13- 
16; Matthew 19:13-15; Luke 19:15, 16. 

Other stories from the Graded Lessons. 


PICTURES: 

Primary children enjoy learning that 
many artists in many different countries 
have wished to paint pictures of Jesus as 
the Friend of little children. If several 
pictures can be procured, a different one 
may be chosen by the children and placed 
in the worship center each Sunday. How- 
ever, one good picture may be used for 
the whole month, if desired. In choosing 
the pictures, it will be less confusing if 
only one picture illustrating the same in- 
cident is selected. 

First Sunday: “The Lord of Joy,” 
arrant?® 

A very lovely picture painted by an 
English artist, Percy Tarrant, father of 
Margaret Tarrant, whose pictures are 
already familiar to children’s leaders. 
The picture shows a group of Hebrew 
children of primary age dancing or play- 
ing a circle game around Jesus who is 
seated on a large rock in the center. 
This is a happy picture, one that all chil- 
dren will enjoy. Ask them what they see 
in the picture. Do they see the little child 
sitting at Jesus’ feet because he is too 
little to play the game? The boy playing 
his pipe? How proud he must be to be 
so close to Jesus. Do they see the girl 


™From I Wonder, Alberta Munkres. New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1930. Price, $1.00. 
8 From Jesus and the Children, Ethel L. 


Smither. New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1929. Price, 6o¢. 

*From The Story of Jesus, Gloria Diener. 
Chicago, Rand, McNally and Company, 1935. 
Price, 10¢. 

2 Muriel Chalmers. New York, Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1935. Price, 25¢. 

4 From The Story Shop, Mary C. Odell. Phila- 
delphia, The Judson Press, 1938. 

2 From Primary Story Worship Programs, 
Mary K. Berg, New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1924. 

13This picture appears in the Primary Picture 
Set for Course III, Part 4. It may be secured 
either from the Christian Board of Publication, 
Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, 
or the American Baptist Publication Society, 1703 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00 for 
the set containing eight pictures. It was used on 
the cover of the Journal for February, 1933. 
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who has fallen down? Do they notice 
that the rest of the children are waiting 
for her? Do they see the little boy with 
his mother at the well? How do they 
know that Jesus likes to have them play 
together happily? How do they think the 
Boy Jesus must have played? 


Second Sunday 


Any one of the familiar pictures of 
Jesus blessing little children by such art- 
tists as Plockhérst, Hofmann, or 
Schmid.?4 All three were German artists. 
The picture by Schmid is perhaps the 
best, because it pictures the complete 
story. The disciples who tried to prevent 
the children from coming to Jesus are 
there, as well as the children, their 
mothers, and Jesus. 

“Suffer Little Children to Come Unto 
Me,’’*5 by Margaret Tarrant, an English 
artist. A very beautiful picture of Jesus 
holding a small child in his arms, and 
surrounded by five other children of dif- 
ferent ages. 


Third Sunday 


“Little Friends of Jesus,’1® by Flan- 
drin, a French artist. His picture shows 
a group of French children dressed very 
much as they do today. 

“Jesus and the Children,’ by Bella 
Vichon.1? This lovely picture was drawn 


4 These may be found in many Beginner 
picture sets or as wall pictures in children’s 
church school rooms. 

1° Appeared on the cover of Children’s Leader, 
June, 1935. May be purchased from Hale, Cush- 
man and Flint, 116 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Price, 25001434), 95:00s0 Sn xo Elia .500 

1% Tn the Primary Picture Set, Course I, Part 1. 
May be obtained from the publishers listed in 
Footnote #13. Price, $1.00 for the set con- 
taining nine pictures. This picture was used on 
the cover of the January, 1933 International 
Journal. 

This beautiful picture comes in the large 
poster size, 3714” x 25”, unmounted. Unfor- 
tunately, it is now out of print, but a few 


THEME FOR JUNE: Adventuring with 
God for Others 


For the Leader 


This is the last of a three months’ 
series of programs on “Adventuring with 
God for Others.” It is sincerely hoped 
that through the use of this material the 
juniors have been guided in such experi- 
ences as have developed a consciousness 
of the relationship of God to the affairs 
of the world and to all of one’s individual 
life. If your juniors have come to realize 
that they should show their love for God 
through serving their fellow men, then 
the use of the material has been success- 
ful. We trust that by the close of this 
month your boys and girls will feel that 


* Director of Religious Education, Western 
Texas Presbytery, San Antonio, Texas. These 
programs are based on material prepared by the 
author for Junior Departmental Graded Lesson 
course, Presbyterian Church, U.S., Richmond, 
Virginia. Used by permission. 
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by a fifteen-year-old girl from a poor 
Viennese peasant family. Jesus is shown 
seated with a group of peasant children 
ranging in age from about two or three 
to ten years around him. One little child 
comes bringing a bouquet of wild flowers 
as a loving gift for the children’s Friend. 
Another small child who has been crying 
has gone up close to Jesus to be com- 
forted. Even the children’s pet dog is 
there in the picture, a homely touch that 
delights every child who sees this pic- 
ture. 


Fourth Sunday 


“The Hope of the World,’’?8 by Cop- 
ping, an English artist. 

“Follow me,” Curr.2® A more modern 
picture of Jesus and the children of six 
different countries. 


Suggested Program for June 18 


THEME: Little Friends of Jesus 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: In the pic- 
ture corner, arrange several pictures 
of Jesus and the children painted by 
different artists. 
for the third Sunday.) On the reading 
table place a few books the children 
may read themselves, if these have 
been secured. As the children show 
preference, let one group gather in 
the picture corner to enjoy a few less 
familiar pictures of Jesus, the chil- 
dren’s Friend. Another group may lis- 


copies may still be found in some art stores. Some 
beginner or primary departments already may 
have it in their picture collection. 

18 A very familiar picture which may be found 
in some of the picture sets for the graded les- 
sons. This is also used as a wall picture and may 
be found in one of the other children’s rooms if 
not in the primary department. 

“This picture appeared on the cover of 
Children’s Leader, March, 1939. On page 2, are 
two interpretations of the picture, one by a group 
of children, the other by a group of teachers. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Kate Payne Owens* 


it is a glorious privilege to be permitted 
to share with God in the work of the 
world. Leaders should seize the opportu- 
nity to plan definite service activities 
through which the juniors have a chance 
to be “everyday helpers.” 

As stated before, the songs are merely 
suggestive, and if the ones mentioned are 
not available others with the same mes- 
sage may be used. 

Use special care in planning the session 
for June 25. Try to lead each junior to 
see that if he does well his part at home 
and school he is doing “the Father’s busi- 
ness” now, and is himself an adventurer 
with God for others. 


June 4 


THEME: A Christian Adventurer Is 
Trustworthy 

Worsuiprut Music: “When Morning 
Gilds the Skies,” first played, to create 
an atmosphere of joyful worship, and 
then sung in unison. 


(See list suggested | 


ten to a story read by the leader or 
an older child who reads well. 

Quiet Music calling the group together 
for worship. 

CONVERSATION. What are some of the 
good gifts God has sent us? What was 
his very best gift? There is a verse in 
the Bible that tells us about it. Listen 
while I read it to you. 

Scripture. John 3:16a. 

LEADER. What was the very best gift 
God sent to us? Yes, it was his own 
Son, Jesus. He came to be the Best 
Friend of little children and grown-up 
people everywhere. 

Sonc. “Jesus, Our Friend”! or “The 
Children’s Friend.”? 

PoEM: 


Jesus aNp THE CHILDREN” 
When™~Jesus lived in Nazareth 
Very long and long ago, 

All the children down his street 
Knew he loved them well, and so 
They used to run to meet him, and 
He would lead them by the hand. 


Even all the littlest ones 

Knew his arms were kind and strong, 
For he often carried them 

If the path were steep or long, 
When they walked to some place where 
Trees were tall or fields were fair. 


And when Jesus moved away 

And the children had to part 

With the dearest friend they had, 

Still he kept them in his heart; 

And he taught that all folk should 

Be to children kind and good. 
—Exreanor H. ZIMMERMAN 


Prayer thanking God for his gift of 
Jesus, the children’s Best Friend. 

Prayer RESPONSE. “Jesus, Friend of Lit- 
tle Children’! ?,® or “Jesus, My 
Friend.””! 

OFFERING 


From Children’s Comrade. St. Louis, Church 
School Publications of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. Used by permission. 


OFFERING SERVICE: 


Leader: One of the ways in which we praise 
God is by bringing gifts. 
Shall we offer him our gifts of money at 
this time? 
Music 
Response: Second stanza only of ‘When 
Morning Gilds the Skies,” sung softly. 


Brsce Story: Tell parable of the talents, 
as found in Matthew 25:14-28. If a 
Weymouth translation of the New 
Testament is available, the wording 
given there may be used. Introduce the 
story by saying, “Once when Jesus was 
on earth, he told a story about a very 
rich man who had many servants.” 

Discussion: The master called the first 
two servants “trustworthy.” What does 
that mean? What two words make 
that word? What other word might 
you use to describe the first two sery- 
ants? Can you think of some kinds of 
work where each man must be depend- 
ed upon to do his own part well? (The 
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juniors may mention the crew of a 
ship, the members of a ball team, or 
of an orchestra, etc.) Does it matter 
whether people in a town are trust- 
worthy? Why? Why did the master 
say the same thing to the second serv- 
ant as to the first? (Each had done his 
best.) Then, when have we proven our- 
selves true to a trust? 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

Listinc Ways In WuicH JuNiIors May 
Br TrustwortHy: The song says, “I 
would be true, for there are those who 
trust me.” Who is it that trusts us? 
What are some of the things we are 
trusted to do? Suppose we make a list 
of things about which juniors may be 
trustworthy. (The list may include 
such things as: telling the truth, keep- 
ing promises, being true to those who 
confide in us, being true to duties at 
home and school.) 

Prayer: God our Father, we thank thee 
that there are people who trust in us. 
Help us to be worthy of that trust. We 
thank thee that we may share in the 
work of our home and our school. 
May we do it faithfully and well. 
Most of all, we thank thee that thou 
dost trust us to do our part as Chris- 
tian juniors. May we never fail. Amen. 

Hymn: “Dare to be Brave, Dare to be 
True,” which tells us that Jesus helps 
us to be trustworthy. 


June 11 


THEME: A Christian Adventurer Prays 
Oprninc Music: “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow,” first played 
through, and then sung in unison. 
WorsHip THROUGH GIVING: 

Leader: To all of us God has given many 
gifts. How shall we show our gratitude 
to him? 

Response (read by a group of juniors) : “Take 
ye up from among you an offering unto the 
Lord. Whosoever is of a willing heart, let 
him bring it.” 

Dedicatory Prayer by Leader 


Hymn: “Father in Heaven” (a musical 
version of the Lord’s Prayer). 

Discussion AND BiBLE READING: We 
called that a “prayer song.” What isa 
prayer? Why do people pray? Some- 
body once said, “Prayer is talking 
things over with God.” Can God speak 
to us in prayer? How? How do we 
know that God hears our prayers? Do 
you know anything Jesus said that 
makes us know God hears our prayers? 
(Matthew 28:20b may be read.) 
What does the song we just sang re- 
mind you of? How did we get the 
Lord’s prayer? What was the occasion 
of Jesus’ praying this prayer? (Juniors 
may read in unison, Luke 11:1-4.) 

Picture Stupy: 


(Have a copy of Hofmann’s or some other 
artist’s interpretation of “Christ in Gethsemane” 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


These hymnals attain a new level of value spiritual- 
ly and musically. “Inter-Church Hymnal’? $75.00 


per 100; ‘American Church and Church School 
Hymnal’? $55.00 per 100; ‘American Junior Church 
School Hymnal” $40.00 per 100. Not prepaid. Re- 
turnable samples sent on request. 
BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 
5703 FC West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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on display at the front of the room. Guide the 
group into an appreciation of this picture through 
appropriate questions concerning attitude, expres- 
sion, hands, time of day, scene, etc.) Do you 
know what the place is? What was Jesus doing 
there? Let us read Matthew 26:26-30 and 
36-39. Do you think Jesus prayed only at night? 
(Read Mark 1:35.) When should we pray? 
(Emphasize the fact that we may pray at any 
time and _ place.) 


SILENT PRAYER AND Response: If we are 
to be adventurers with God for others 
we will need to pray often. Many times 
we will find it hard to do the things 
we know are right. Let us bow our 
heads and close our eyes and each one 
of us silently ask God to make us 
strong enough to do what is right even 
when it is hard. Maybe there is some- 
thing hard that you are facing now at 
home or at school and you would like 
to talk with God about that. At the 
close of our prayer the piano will start 
playing and we will sing softly the re- 
sponse, “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord.” 


June 18 


THEME: Peace Adventurers 

Quiet Music: “The Earth Is Hushed 
in Silence.” (Introduce:) I wonder 
what the music makes you think about. 
As you listen, try to see the pictures 
the composer must have had in mind as 
he wrote it. (This is more effective in 
inducing a worshipful attitude than to 
say, “Let’s all be real quiet and listen 
to the music.’’) 

A Sonc OF THE SABBATH: “The Earth Is 
Hushed in Silence” 

OFFERING SERVICE: 


Leader: Let us worship God with our offering. 

Music 

Prayer (Read in unison): Unto thee, O Lord, 
we offer our lives, our all. 


RAISING A PROBLEM: 


(The following excerpt from “The 
Secret of the Little Green Stick” may 
be told to start the group thinking of 
the secret of peace.) 


“Many years ago, a boy named Nicholas Tolstoy 
buried a little green stick in the bank of a 
river. Then he ran home and told his brother 
Leo that he had just hidden a little green stick 
with a great secret on it. ‘When men know the 
secret that’s on my stick,’ he said, ‘they will not 
quarrel any more or be angry, and they will be 
happy.’ 

“Leo wanted to know this secret, for it had 
always made him unhappy to see people quarrel 
or one person hurt another. He hunted all along 
the river to find where the stick was buried. He 
never found it, and all his life he tried to guess 
its secret.” 


Brs_e READING: 


In our Bible there is a story about a man who 
acted as if he knew the secret of the little green 
stick. Let’s read Genesis 13:2-12. Which of the 
two men acted as if he knew the secret Tolstoy 
sought? What makes you think so? Did you 
discover a habit Abraham had that made him 
able to keep peace? (Allow time for the juniors 
to point to Genesis 13:4, if they will; if not, re- 
fer to it.) God was very pleased because Abraham 
had kept peace by acting unselfishly. He told him 
to look in all directions, north, south, east, and 
west, and all the land he saw would belong to him 
and his descendants, and that his descendants 
would be as numerous as the dust of the earth. 
Then in Genesis 22:18 we find an even more 
wonderful promise, perhaps the most wonderful 
promise ever made to anybody. Let's read it. 
(Genesis 22:18.) What does it mean by “thy 
seed’? Was this promise ever fulfilled? How 
have all the nations of the earth been blessed in 


Abraham's seed? One of the loveliest passages 
in our Bible tells us about the fulfillment of that 
promise. It is Luke 2:8-14. Those of us who 
know it from memory can say it together. The 
others may read from their Bibles. (After the 
passage has been read, continue.) When the baby 
Jesus was born God’s promise to Abraham was 
fulfilled. Jesus always taught people to live 
peaceably, and we see here that even the angels 
at his birth sang about his bringing peace. Let us 
read verse 14 again. Now read what Jesus said 
in John 15:12 and pick out just three words 
that tell us how we can have peace. Has anyone 
found out what one word must have been written 
on the little green stick Nicholas Tolstoy buried ? 
Yes, the word “love” is undoubtedly the key to 
peace, love for God and love for each other. 


PRAYER-SONG: I feel like thanking God 
for sending Jesus into the world to 
teach people to live peaceably. Should 
you like to thank him as we sing softly 
the words of the last stanza of “For 
the Beauty of the Earth”? (This is 
the verse, “For thyself, best gift di- 
vine”; if not in your hymnal, use some 
other song of gratitude for Jesus.) 

SToRY: 


WILi1AM PENN AND THE INDIANS 


Among the early colonists who settled this 
country was a Quaker named William Penn. The 
Quakers believe that all people are God’s children 
and should live together peaceably as friends. 
Penn did not want his followers to fight the 
Indians. Instead, they. would pay them for their 
land. Members of the other colonies thought this 
was foolish and that the Indians would soon 
kill all the Quakers. 

One day while the Quakers were in church 
worshipping, the Indians rushed down upon them 
with their bows and arrows and tomahawks, 
ready to kill them. But not a Quaker stirred. 
They kept right on with their worship. The 
Indians were so surprised they couldn’t decide 
what to do. They stood perfectly still and 
watched the Quakers. Finally they put up their 
bows and arrows and sat down to worship with 
them. 

William Penn invited the Indian warriors to 
meet with him to make a pledge of friendship. 
They met beneath a great elm tree on the bank 
of the Delaware River. Penn read this “Treaty 
of Friendship,” which said that they would live 
together as brothers and the white men would 
help the Indians and the Indians would help the 
white men. Penn and the Indian chief shook 
hands, meaning that their people would do all 
this. And they kept their promise! The Quakers 
never carried guns and only two were ever killed 
by the Indians. Those two had guns so the 
Indians could not tell they were Quakers. William 
Penn taught both the Indians and the white men 
what Christ meant when he said, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” 


PrayER: O God, our Father, help us to 
be peacemakers. We want to have the 
courage to settle difficulties with others 
in a peaceable way. Help us to be un- 
selfish, to play fair, and to love our 
brothers. Hasten the day when wars 
shall cease and all nations shall live 
together as thy children. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen. 

Hymwn: The reason William Penn was a 
peacemaker was because he had love 
in his heart—love for God and love 
for others. For our closing song let us 
sing softly the last stanza of “I Would 
Be True.” When we have sung it, will 


Musie and 
Program Helps 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


“God’s Happy Messengers,” new pageant-serv- 
ice for the Sunday school, price 10¢. 

“Children’s Day Recitations, Helps, etc.,” 25¢. 

FREE catalog describes special day and general 
Choir and Sunday school publications, plays, etc., 
and supplies specimen pages of music. 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 
337-744 W. Madison St. Chicago, Il. 
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you keep your heads bowed while I 

say the benediction and then the pianist 

will play softly for us to go out. 
BENEDICTION: “The Lord bless thee and 

keep thee; the Lord make his face to 

shine upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

Amen. 

June 25 


THEME: Everyday Adventurers for God 
Sorr Music: Hymn tune—Hinchman 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 


Leader: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise; 
Be thankful unto him, and bless his 
name, 
For the Lord is good. 
Song Response: “Praise the Lord, Ye Heavens 
Adore Him” 


OFFERING SERVICE 
DIscUSssION AND BIBLE READING: 


In a number of cities each year one person is 
chosen to be honored above others. For the time, 
at least, that person is considered to be the 
greatest person in the city. In nearly every case 
there is one requirement by which such persons 
are chosen. What is it? (The one who has been 
the most helpful or rendered the greatest service 
during the year.) Do you remember what the 
greatest of all great adventurers. Jesus, said about 
who was the greatest person? Let’s read it again 
in Mark 10:43-45. What does ‘minister’? in 
verse 43 mean? Let’s read it again and put 
“helper”? where it says ‘“‘minister’’ in verse 43 
and where it says “‘servant’”’ in verse 44. 


THINKING OF EvERYDAY ADVENTURERS: 


According to Jesus’ test of greatness, does one 
have to be famous in order to be great? Is there 
any one kind of work that one must do in 
order to be a worker with God? Name some of 
the different kinds of workmen in our town whose 
work is helping others. (Everyday workers such 


as milkmen, postmen, doctors, teachers, police- 
men and so on, should be considered. The juniors 
may mention evidences as to whether or not 
these people have consciously worked with God 
in their service to others.) Do junior boys and 
girls have their part also? Read I Corinthians 
3:9a. How does this make you feel about your 
own work? 


Story: The leader may repeat slowly and 
emphatically the words, “For we are 
laborers together with God,” and then 
without further introduction tell this 
story: 


America’s Hart oF FAME 


On the campus of New York University, 
looking down over the Hudson River, stands 
one of the most interesting buildings in the 
United States. It is called the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans, and really belongs to all the 
States in the Union. This hall is intended to be 
a memorial to the men and women who give 
the greatest service to our country. Around its 
colonades are spaces for 
tablets, on which will be inscribed the name, 
dates of birth and death, and a short quotation 
from the man or woman honored by a place there. 

In 1900 when the Hall of Fame was built the 
electors were allowed to select fifty names to 
go in at once, and every five years were to elect 
five more. However, the first year only twenty- 
nine received enough votes to give them a place 
there. Since then there have been seven more 
elections; and now there are seventy-two tablets. 
In addition to the tablets there are small statues 
of a number of people. There is also a museum 
where there are portraits and other interesting 
memorials. 

Any person may submit the name of an Ameri- 
can he thinks great enough to deserve a place in 
the Hall of Fame. The names submitted are voted 
upon by one hundred people who are called 
electors. The names that receive a majority of 
the hundred votes have a tablet put up in their 
honor. Only American citizens are honored in this 
way. A person born in another country who later 


two hundred bronze ~ 


becomes a citizen may qualify for this honor. No 
name can be voted upon, however, until the 
person has been dead for twenty-five years. 

The principal requirement for those who are 
honored by a place in the Hall of Fame is that 
they must have given to America and to the 
world something that is fine and helpful, some- 
thing that makes the world a better place because 
they have lived. It does not matter what line of 
work they do, if they are good and great enough, 
some day they may find their way into the Hall 
of Fame. There are boys and girls somewhere 
in our country today who are beginning trails of 
helpfulness, and whose names may some day be 
among them. 

Among the seventy-two names many types of 
heroes are represented. There are preachers, doc- 
tors, writers, statesmen, inventors, artists, soldiers, 
sailors, business men, and those who have done 
other useful work for the world. The fact that 
there are only three soldiers and two sailors in 
the Hall of Fame makes us know that heroes 
of peace are more highly honored than heroes of 
war. And that is as it should be, if we choose 
our heroes by the standards of greatness that 
Jesus himself gave for our use. 


PRAYER AND Response: Will you find, 
“OQ Master Workman of the Race” 
in your hymn book and, after I have 
led in a prayer, shall we conclude it 
by singing the second stanza of this 
hymn? (The following or a similar 
prayer may be used.) 

Our Father, we thank thee for all 
great heroes who have dared to adven- 
ture with thee for others. We thank 
thee for that greatest adventurer of all, 
Jesus Christ, and for his life of serv- 
ice. We thank thee that “we are labor- 
ers together with God” and that thou 
canst use any person who does his work 
for thy glory. Help us each to do our 
part wherever we may be. Amen. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FoR JUNE: What Is Our Fath- 
er’s Business? 


To the Counselor and Worship Committee 


As ripples around a pebble in a stream 
quickly expand in widening circles, so does 
the world of junior high school boys and 
girls enlarge into new areas of acquaint- 
ance and new awareness of relationships. 
Their Christianity, then, if it is valid at 
all, begins at home, and extends through 
friendships and neighborhood relation- 
ships. Therefore this “unit” of worship 
suggestions starts with the everyday “cir- 
cles” in which junior high school boys and 
girls move. Its objectives are: to offer 
them opportunity to search out some 
Christian and unchristian elements in 
their home, gang, and neighborhood ex- 
periences; and to give them a chance, 
from the worship level, to determine for 
themselves, rather specifically, what the 
“Father’s business” may involve. 

After all—there must be something in 
this friendship idea! Rabbi Lazaron, in 
Common Ground, dares to believe that 
“perhaps these strands of friendship, when 
there are enough of them, shall weave the 
pattern of the new world.” 


* Secretary for Intermediate Work, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By Clarice M. Bowman* 


June 4 
THEME: What Was His Father's Busi- 


ness? 
Moments OF ENTERING INTO WorSHIP: 
Prelude: Spring Song, by Mendelssohn 
Leader: 

“As comes the breadth of spring, 

With light, and mirth, and song, 


So does God’s spirit bring 
New days—brave, free, and strong.” 


Group Response.in Hymn: (Suggested 
possibilities: ““As Comes the Breath of 


Spring’; “Bring, O Morn, Thy 
Music”; “O Day of Rest and Glad- 
ness’) 

Leader: 


New days—brave, free, and strong. 

Days that are ours for keeps— 

To do with, what we will. 

With what good things can they be filled? 
—deep hard thinking? 
—straightforward dealing with others? 
—open friendly ways? 
—-sincerely-meant prayers ? 

—jolly good times together? 

—hard things done well? 
New days—brave, free, and strong— 
Days that are our for keeps. 


Guipep Prayer-Mepitation (To be ex- 
panded): Our Father, days are won- 
derful things. We want to stop just 
now and thank thee for days—in which 
to be happy, and to do important things. 


We need thy love—to be in our 
minds. We need thy love—to be in our 
actions. We need thy love—to be in our 
wills. 

May we be about “our Father’s busi- 
ness” of living—every hour today and 
tomorrow and days coming ahead. In 
the name of the Boy of Nazareth, who 
filled days with joy, Amen. 

Hymn: “Young and Radiant He Is 
Standing,” or “O Master Workman 


of the Race” 
Story-MepitaTion: “What Was 


Father’s Business ?”? 


(The story-meditation might be built around the 
picture of ‘The Hilltop at Nazareth,” by Elsie 
Anna Wood, available from the Methodist Book 
Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 
25 cents.? If this picture is not available, perhaps 
a member of the worship committee would find 
a lovely picture of a windswept hilltop, with no 
figures, which might be used as a center.) 

The wooden yoke was finished. It had taken 
weeks of careful carving. Now there were no 
rough places. The boy Jesus had taken care of 
that as he rubbed his sensitive hands over every 
part of it. He hung it on a peg in the carpenter's 
shop. The farmer who had ordered it would be 
by tomorrow. 


His 


*From “The Pioneer Conclave,” Young Peo- 
ple’s Division, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, 
Virginia. Used by permission. 

* Printed on the cover of the International 
Journal, July, 1936. 
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Jesus closed the door to the little stone shop. 
He looked down the narrow village street of 
Nazareth to a green sloping hillside beyond. Soon 
he found himself climbing a little stony path to 
a Nazareth hilltop. His work today had been hard 
and slow. He was tired and hot. But eagerly 
and with quickened step he climbed to the very 
top of the hill overlooking his own home-town 
village. His bare feet dug deep into the cool 
grasses. A breeze blew against his tunic, making 
it cling to his brown, slim body. The olive trees 
near by were bending, the flowers blooming; the 
grass was green, the sky the bluest blue with 
white clouds moving slowly through it. 

Jesus looked at the village and the funny little 
streets running through it. One street opened out 
into a great Roman highway and wound around 
between the hills and valleys as far as his eye 
could see. On this highway people came and went 
—merchants with camels laden with goods from 
southern markets; farmers driving slow oxen home 
at the close of day; a boy his own age bringing 
goats in for the milking; Roman soldiers carrying 
arms and shields. Jesus’ eye followed the road 
again until it was lost between far hills. From 
beyond these hills came people down from other 
villages where other people lived. The road led 
from village to village. The world must be a 
network of roads binding all people everywhere 
together ! 

Jesus’ eyes lifted again to the blue sky. God, 
the maker of skies, was also maker of people— 
humble people living in villages; humble people 
oppressed by soldiers. Since Jesus was a little boy 
he had heard stories of his country—of battles 
that had been fought to make his country free; 
of kings from other lands who came, conquered, 
and governed. Now, again, they were in the hands 
of a foreign power. But his people—the Hebrew 
people—still believed in God. They went to the 
synagogue and prayed often for that king whom 
God would send to set his people free. But suppose 
a king did come! Would he organize an army? 
Drive away the oppressors? That would mean 
one people killing another people. Would God 
send them a king to help kill other people he 
himself had made? 

Jesus sat down on the Nazareth hillside. A 
blue haze was spreading over the land. The first 
star of the evening appeared. God couldn’t do 
that! Not God, his Father! There must be some 
other way. Jesus believed that if people really 
loved God they would love each other and help 
each other. Love! That was it! Love—the great- 
est thing in the world. Love—greater than 
armies! Even greater than thrones! Love— 
greater than all the kingdoms on earth! 

Here and there a light began to twinkle in the 
village homes. The people in these homes of 
Nazareth don’t know love is the greatest thing 
in the world thought the lad, or they wouldn’t 
be unkind and do their work so carelessly. The 
people in other villages don’t know either. Other 
countries don’t know or there wouldn’t be op- 
pression, hunger, murder, wars. 

They must know that God is a God of love! 
Jesus stood up, lifted his hands high above- his 
head as he made a pledge to give himself that 
all people might know that God is love. This was 
his life-work, his business. 

Jesus started down the stony path back to his 
home. He knew he was placing his feet on a 
path that would lead him into many difficult 
situations—into opposition with some of the 
leaders of the country. The sky was filled with 
stars. It was night. But as he walked along his 
mind was busy with preparations for the work he 
was to do. He was about his Father’s business! 

—Ne tre Morton 


PRAYER: 


Our father— 

We have such high, glorious dreams, 

And yet— 

We would remember the example of the 
Master Workman who went about doing 
good among humble villagers, who found 
his father’s business in helping them be 
kinder, work more carefully, become more 
friendly to each other. 

As the sunshine fills the day 

And the night winds fill the great out-of- 
doors, 

Fill our hearts with love; 

And each day, let us express that love in 
service— 

That some may be made happier, some 
stronger, and thy kingdom brought a bit 
nearer. Amen. 
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Supplies por 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Classes are more easily planned, children 
more easily taught with up-to-date, suitable 
materials both for registering and conduct- 


ing classes, 


Enrollment Cards. 


60 cents a hundred. 


Suitable for all grades and schools, these cards are extremely helpful in 
registration. White stock. Size, 3 by 5 inches, ‘ 


Muslin Posters. 


$1.00 each. 


Suggesting happy times at the Vacation Church School, this poster is suitable 
for use either inside or outside the church. White background with black 


lettering. Size, 36 by 42 inches. 


Triplex Stand-Up Posters 


These posters are fascinating for group work and well within the ability of 
the average Primary or Junior child. A folder of directions and suggestions 
for the leader accompanies each one. Realistic and fun to work with, these 


posters are popular everywhere. 


A Stand-Up Village of Palestine. No. 125. Size, 1134 x 121% inches. 25 cents. 
Little Samuel in the House of God. No. 1495. 91% x 20 inches. 35 cents. 
Away in a Manger—The Christmas Scene. No. 1494. 91% x 20 inches. 35 cents. 


Write for our complete circular 
giving more information about 
the variety of material available 
in our stores. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA . . . . . Witherspoon Building 
St ale cel a Son LES 


NEW YORK Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH . . « Granite Building 
CHICAGO 8 South Dearborn Street 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
LOS ANGELES 
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June 11 


THEME: Being Friends with Our Fami- 
lies 

MoMeENTs OF ENTERING INTO WorSHIP: 

Prelude: Adagio, from Moonlight Sonata 
by Beethoven 

Hymn of Thanksgiving for Life: Sug- 
gested possibilities: “I Thank Thee, 
Lord, for Life”; ‘““Beauty Around Us”; 
“God Who Created Me’; “Glad That 
I Live Am I”; or, “Father in Heaven 
Who Lovest All.” 

CALL To FurRTHER WorsHIP: 
“God’s loving kindness shines down from the 

heavens. 

His faithfulness extends to the stars. 
His goodness reaches out and up like mountains. 
His judgments are sure and deep like valleys. 
God guards and protects us in many ways 
From sin and pride «and prejudice. 
He is the source of all our light, 
And through his light shall we see others.” 


Prayer-Response (repeated together, or 
sung): 
“Spirit of Life, in this new dawn, 
Give us the faith that follows on.” 

Amen. 

Hymn or Purpose: “God of our Youth, 
to Whom We Yield.” 

CONVERSATION-MEDITATION: (You may 
wish to have a mother and father, pref- 
erably parents from outside the group, 
to lead the meditation at this point. 
Following are suggested lines of think- 
ing.) 
Parents are Friends. When the things a person 


does help him to be the finest kind of person he 
can be, then he is free—that is really liberty. 


But when the things he does keep him from being 
that finest person, then he gets bound by habits, 
and is no longer free to grow up to his ideal. 
Sometimes when it seems to us that our fathers 
and mothers are not being fair, they are really 
trying to give us freedom—the chance to be our 
very best selves. When they do not allow us to do 
some things which might somehow hurt us or 
them, they are giving us a better chance to grow 
up to be what we want to be. 


Sharing in Work is a Way of Showing Friend- 
ship in the Family. 

One of the old monks said, ‘‘Work is worship”’; 

Through the work of our hands, 

Through the everyday, simple things, 

We express our thoughts of God. 


As Brother Lawrence said: 

“T feel God as near when I am 
Washing pans in my kitchen as 
When I am on my knees in prayer.” 


“The Father’s business’ for junior highs may 
begin at home. Mothers and fathers appreciate 
a “‘lift,”’ especially when they don’t have to ask 
for it. We'd think of doing things for other 
“friends,” would we not? Friends, too, have good 
times with each other; when work is shared, 
there’s more time for playing and talking together, 
and for doing new and interesting things. 


PraAYER-MEDITATION on homes: (The 
prayer-thoughts are only suggestive; 
perhaps members of the group would 
prefer making their own.) 


Leader: Homes are very important to us. Lest 
we take for granted these homes. and the good 
things we enjoy, let us thank God for them. 

Response: Loving Father, we would thank thee 
for our homes, and for folks who love us and 
take care of our needs. In the name of Him 
who was always thankful. 

Leader: Jesus made his home in Nazareth a 
happier place for his family to live in. Let us 
ask God to help us think of ways in which we 
can help make our homes pleasant. 
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Response: Our Father, we wish we might be as 
cheerful, funloving, and helpful as we know 
Jesus was. May we think of kindly, surprising 
things to do for our folks at home—and then 
may we do them! 

Leader: Sometimes we do things that break the 
happiness of our homes. Let us ask God to 
keep us from grumbling or showing ill-temper 
in our homes. 

Response: Our Father, because we’re so thankful 
for the good fun we can have together in our 
homes, help us never to do or say things that 
will make others unhappy. Keep us cheerful 
when things go wrong and our own plans are 
upset; and may we grow in love and under- 
standing of each other. 

Leader: Once, when a bitter quarrel was going 
on between people of Assisi village, St. Francis 


New Books for Teachers 


Youth Looks 
At Religion 


By ARTHUR C. WICKENDEN 


“Indispensable for workers with 
students and young people. The 
author knows the questions that 
thoughtful people ask, and he is 
unusually sympathetic, skilful, 
and satisfying in his replies.”— 
Harry T. Stock, Secretary of 
Young People’s Work, Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches. 


$1.50 


The Religion 
of the New 


Testament 
By ERNEST W. PARSONS 


A new text in which the various 
books of the New Testament 
are allowed to speak their origi- 
nal message. Thus the author 
shows the variety of interpreta- 
tion enshrined in the New Tes- 
tament, and shows how that li= 
brary of writings grew out of 
the struggles of a growing faith. 


$2.50 


Children’s 
Worship in the 
Church School 


By JEANETTE E. PERKINS 


Fresh worship materials for the 
Sunday School—stories, poems, 
prayers and hymns—are found 
here in profusion. “We have 
needed something like this des- 
perately.”—Adelaide Case. 


$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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and his followers sang, “‘Praised be my Lord 
for all those who pardon one another for his 
love’s sake.”” Let us pray that we may always 
have a forgiving spirit, and may grow strong 
to love. 

Response: Our Father, we do not mean to let 
ourselves become angry or selfish in our homes. 
Help us to have a forgiving spirit, remembering 
that there is much in us that others have to 
forgive. 

Leader: He who would be popular must first 
begin the ways of thoughtful sharing at home. 
Let us pray that we may be -“‘delightful persons 
to have around”’ in our homes. 

Response: Our Father, help us to be worthy of 
the friendship of our parents and brothers and 
sisters. 


Cuorr Response: “Hear our prayer, O 
Words. 


June 18 


_Tueme: Widening Circles of Friendship 


Moments oF ENTERING INTO WorSHIP: 
Prelude: Prayer from The Hunter by 

K. M. von Weber : 

Hymn: “When Morning Gilds the Skies” 
Leader: The Lord is in his holy temple. 

Response: Thou, O Jehovah, art in the 
midst of us and we are called by thy 
name. 

Choir (with appropriate chord) : “May 
Jesus Christ be praised.” (Refrain of 
“When Morning Gilds the Skies’’) 

Leader: Be strong and of good courage, 
for the Lord thy God is with thee. 

Response: Great is the Lord and great- 
ly to be praised! 

Choir: “May Jesus Christ be praised!” 

Leader: The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want. 

All: “Let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him.” 

Silent Moment of prayer, signalled by 
lighting a candle. 
THINKING TocETHER: “To Whom Are 

We Friends?” 

(The Story of the Good Samaritan 
may be told by a member of the group 
in everyday English.) 

Another version :? 


“A certain boy went down from Detroit to 
Camp Ohiyesa and fell among selfish, unfriendly 
boys, who robbed him of his good times, made 
fun of his handicaps, tormented him, and departed, 
leaving him miserable and half sick with loneli- 
ness. And by chance there came down a certain 
counselor that way, and when he saw him he 
passed by on the other side. And likewise a 
cabinet member, when he was at the place, came 
and looked on him, but being concerned for his 
own work and comfort, passed by on the other 
side. But a certain Polish boy, little known in 
camp and a stranger to the unhappy lad, as he 
played, came where he was; and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, and went to 
him, and bound up the wounds of loneliness, 
pouring in sympathy and friendliness, and set him 
in his own boat, and took him out rowing, and 
cheered him. And at thé end of the ride when 
he departed, he took out half a candy bar, ,and 
gave it to him, and said unto him, ‘Take this, 
and if you want me for a friend, tomorrow when 
I come again, I will play with you.’ ” 

“Which of these, thinkest thou, was neighbor 
unto him that fell among the selfish boys?” 


FURTHER CONVERSATION-MEDITATION: 


How do we feel about new people? Do we 
say to ourselves, “I have all the friends I want 
now,” or “It’s grand to meet all sorts of people. 
Let’s give him or her a fair chance to make good” ? 

Sometimes strangers are shy and timid, and 
hesitate to talk freely with us; because of this, 
they might appear to us reserved and aloof when 
all the while they are eager for our friendship. 
Are there any folk in school that we know are 


8 Wilson Jenkins, Camp Ohiyesa, Detroit, 1929. 
Used by permission, Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


lonely? If we could imagine ourselves in their 
place, how would we want to be treated ? Perhaps 
the thing we would want is just the good decent 
treatment we naturally give our crowd without 
thinking about it: friendly smiles and “hellos” 
and things like that. How can we put that idea 
over in our own department ? 

Can ‘Circles of Friendship” also be extended 
to people of other races or nationalities, or re- 
ligions ? 

Back in the semi-civilized times of tribes and 
clans, people got the idea that they should fight 
and annihilate those who appeared to dress or act 
differently from themselves. When Abraham took 
his tribe into Egypt, people said: “These folks 
are strange. They do not eat in the manner we 
do, and their clothes are queer. We must enslave 
them so they will do us no harm.”” When Caesar 
was fighting in Germany, he wrote home: “These 
people are very strange. They let their hair grow 
and do not trim it as we do. When they talk they 
just babble, saying, ‘Bah, bah, bah’; so we call 
them barbarians.” The Pilgrims wrote home also 
about ‘‘a very strange race’ in America, whom 
they were trying to drive back and kill because 
they were ‘‘different.” 

History holds a beautiful example of friendship 
between two people who might have thought 
each other ‘queer’ and “‘different,” because they 
were not only members of different races, but 
had different religions as well. 

The Jew’s name was Moses Mendelssohn. His 
boyhood days were nightmares of fear and dread, 
for so persecuted were the Jews at that time that 
he could scarcely walk down the street without 
having insulting remarks hurled after him. Moses 
was frail and delicate. Because he was unable 
to join in strenuous games with other boys, he 
spent more time with his books and studies. 

As he grew up, he began to wonder why people 
were not more friendly to each other. Why should 
his people be separated from others, when they had 
lived in that country for generations? Did all 
the hate and strife and bitterness do anybody 
any good? Did not the cruelty shrivel and poison 
people, until they became harsh and hard-hearted ? 

Finding that some Jewish people could not 
speak German, he taught them. He translated the 
Scriptures for his people; and studied Greek, 
French, and English in order to open up the 
beautiful things of these languages to his people. 
Such beautiful things shared, he would say, could 
become a basis for understanding. 

Moses was a delightful person to have around. 
Jewish people couldn’t help liking him, for the 
brilliancy of his wit, for the charm of his manner, 
and for his thoughtfulness. But the German people 
still looked on him with suspicion and shunned 
him,—that is, all but Gotthold Lessing. Lessing 
was one of those people who can rise above preju- 
dice and laws. He recognized Moses’ admirable 
qualities, and they became fast friends. 

“Is this not a proof,” asked Moses, ‘that Jews 
and Gentiles can be friends and love and under- 
stand each other?” “Could not good will and 
tolerance take the place of hatred and bitterness 
among people?” 

Lessing was a great writer; and he put this 
idea into a play called ‘‘Nathan the Wise.’ The 
central figure in the play was a noble Jew (really 
a picture of Moses Mendelssohn). That was a 
daring thing to do at a time when Jews were so 
unpopular. Other noble figures included a generous 
Mohammedan, a youthful Christian knight, and 
a friendly monk. All these folk were men of good 
will, who were “proving” also that people can 
extend their circles of friendship. 


Guipep MepiraTIon (based on a Negro 
Sermon): 


We would think about God: 
How he keeps stars in steady courses, 
How he brings new leaves to the trees and 
joy to the world in the springtime, 
How he flings color over the countryside in the 
autumn, 
How he puts strength into the mountains. 
We would think about God as Father: 
How he continues to create people and cares 
greatly for all of them. 
How he has placed all people in his beautiful 
world of plenty. 
How he is distressed if some people have too 
much while others go hungry. 
We would think about God as My Father: 
My Father—I who am black, 
My Father—I who am yellow, 
My Father—I who am white, 
My Father—I who am lonely, 
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My Father—I who am happy, 
My Father—I who am hungry. 

We would think about God as Father because 
Jesus came to teach us that. God saw that we 
did not know He was Our Father—that we 
were not living as brothers. He sent Jesus. 
It has been a long time but some of us still 
haven't learned! 


June 25 


THEME: Good Neighbors in Communi- 
ties 
Moments oF ENTERING INTO WorsHIP: 
Prelude: Prayer, by Beethoven 
Leader: Every good gift, and every per- 
fect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of Lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shad- 
ow of turning. : 
Response (sung by group): “My God 
I thank Thee Who Hast Made the 
Earth So Bright” (first verse) 
Leader: Let all those that put their trust 
in thee rejoice; let them also that love 
thy name by joyful in thee. 
Response (sung by group): “My God 
I Thank Thee” (second verse) 
Leader: “Blessed are they that have eyes 
to see; they shall find God everywhere.” 
(John Oxenham) 
Response: 


To this quiet place of beauty 

We have come from workday things, 

Pausing for a while and waiting 

For the thoughts which quiet brings. 
—JEANNETTE Perxins* 


Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” 


DIALocuE® (presented by two pupils) : 
Religious One: “Our Father, who art—” 
Questioner: Wait a minute, please! 


*As Children Worship page 47. Used by per- 
mission the Pilgrim Press. 
® Source unknown. 


Religious One: “Our who art in 
heaven—” 

Questioner: Do you include the colored family 
in the hovel in that “Our Father’’? 

Religious One: ‘Hallowed be thy name.” 

Questioner: And Tony, the fruiterer? 

Religious One: ‘“‘Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done—” 

Questioner: And old Isaac, carrying his pack ? 

Relgious one: “Give us this day our daily 
bread—” 

Questioner: And Wa Sing in the laundry? 

Religious One: “And forgive us our debts—” 

Questioner: Yours, as well as the man in 
prison? 

Religious One: “‘As we forgive our debtors—” 

Questioner: All of them? 

Religious One: You heathen, you have spoiled 
my prayer! 


Father, 


CONVERSATION-MEDITATION : 

What are some forces in our com- 
munities that help along Christian ideas, 
and Christian living? (A “treasure 
hunt” might include such things as hos- 
pitals, churches, parks, city councils, co- 
operative persons, clean homes, good 
movies, postmen, doctors, planners for 
better cities, firemen, air pilots, engi- 
neers, etc.) 

What are some forces in our com- 
munities that hinder Christian ideas, 
and Christian living? (A survey might 
reveal such things as bad movies, unde- 
sirable magazines, people who can’t find 
any work to do, those who disregard 
the Sabbath, tumbledown shacks in 
which people have to live, breeding 
places of mosquitoes and flies, people 
who always grumble, gambling, liquor 
being sold, slot machines, etc.) 

What will be our attitude toward 
these ideas, if we're truly “about our 
Father’s business”? 


“T have a suit of new clothes in this happy new 
year; 

Hot rice cake soup is excellent to my taste; 

But when I think of the hungry people in this 
city, 

I am ashamed of my fortune in the presence of 
God.” 

(—Japanese 18th Century) 


PRAYER (silent prayer, followed by this 
quoted prayer) °: 

Lord, make me an instrument of your peace! 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love, 
Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 
Where there is despair, hope; 
Where there is darkness, light; 
Where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much 
seek 
To be consoled, as to console. 

To be understood, as to understand, to be loved 
as to love. 

For, 

It is in giving that we receive; 
It is in pardoning that we are pardoned. 

PRAYER RESPONSE: 

Hear us, Father, grant us strength 
To live more nearly as we pray. 


A CuHrisTIAN NEIGHBOR’s PurRPOSE: 

Deal courageously. 

Be of good courage and let us play the 
man for our people. 

They help everyone his neighbor and 
everyone saith to his brother: 

Be of good courage. 

Fear not, but let your hands be strong. 


®St. Francis of Assisi, traditional. St. Francis 
and his “Little Brothers of the Poor’? gave them- 
selves, their time, and their resources wherever 
they saw need. This quotation is taken from a 
plaque on the little sanctuary of Kingsley Hall, 
where Muriel Lester is likewise giving unselfish- 
ly, as did St. Francis, that the poor of Bow Dis- 
trict, London, may be comforted, and fed, and 
lifted. 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


THEME FOR JUNE: Stewardship 


For the Leader 


For many seniors and older young 
people the month of June marks the en- 
trance into new relationships as a result 
of graduation from high school or col- 
lege. Some will be taking their first 
permanent jobs; many may find that there 
is no remunerative work open. Those who 
do not leave school will be entering into 
different experiences as a result of the 
vacation period. Some of these will take 
summer jobs. Others will simply mark 
time; a few will find their way into cre- 
ative summer experiences. 

Leaders of youth should be concerned 
with helping those who are to enter into 
their new vocational relationships and 
those who will have the vacation period 
before them, as well as those who will be 
looking forward to going to college, to 
find new purpose for the things they do. 
They should come to realize that the 
work they do, the vacation experiences 
which they have and their further edu- 
cational experience should be related to 
the ongoing purposes of the kingdom of 
God, and that they are stewards of their 


* Professor of Religious Education, College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 


May, 1939 


By Myron Taggart Hopper* 


time and energy and abilities. For this 
reason it has seemed desirable to build 
the worship services for this month 
around the theme of stewardship. 

The first service should help the wor- 
shipers see the importance of using their 
time for significant ends and the tragedy 
of wasting it in meaningless activities. 
The second should help them to a greater 
appreciation of the dignity of work, any 
kind of work, when it is carried forward 
as a way of working with God in building 
a better world and serving humanity, 
rather than simply a means of earning 
a living. The third emphasizes the im- 
portance of using all our abilities in king- 
dom building. The last is a service of 
dedication. It should help the worshipers 
appreciate the importance of dedicating 


all of life to the forwarding of God’s 


purposes for oneself and for society. 
While the services are worked out in 
detail there should be no hesitancy in re- 
organizing them and in adding additional 
material. If it has not been used in 
earlier services some of the material in- 
cluded in the April and May programs 
might be used to good advantage. The 
quotations from Admiral Byrd’s book 
Alone would be especially appropriate 
for use in the last service and they might 


be referred to even if they have been 
used. Other pasages from the same book 
could be used if a copy of it is available. 

It is important that some of the young 
people aid in reworking and conducting 
the services. This will be excellent train- 
ing in building worship services. Call 
those who are to give leadership for the 
month together and go over the services 
with them, letting each person become 
familiar with their purposes. Let them 
face the question as to how the programs 
can be made more effective and, in so 
far as possible, incorporate their sug- 
gestions. 

Copies of the picture which is recom- 
mended for June 25 can be secured from 
the St. Phillips Society, 1664 Glen Mount 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. A small print suit- 
able for placing in the hands of each wor- 
shiper was distributed by National Com- 
mittee of Church Women, Room 63, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It was 
on their flier for the World Day of 
Prayer; if desired the picture could be 
cut out and pasted on a small card. It is 
not essential that you have copies of the 
picture in the hands of each worshiper, 
and you could have an effective service 
without even a large picture before the 
group. It will help greatly if either or 
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Vacation Church School Texts 


A part of the series approved by the International Council 


May be easily adapted to large or small, urban or rural, new or suc- 


cessive schools. 


Improved and enriched by the experience of the last decade. 


Planned for five weeks but may be adapted to shorter periods. 


Detailed suggestions and directions enable any teacher to use them. 


Manuals are complete—stories, songs, etc., being included. 


For Leaders of Primary Children 


CHILD LIFE IN BIBLE TIMES 
by Florence M. Taylor 


A vivid and interesting portrayal 


LEARNING ABOUT OUR 
CHURCH 
by Ellen E. Fraser 


Its significance locally and world-wide 


For Leaders of Junior Children 


LEARNING ABOUT WAR AND 
PEACE 


by Imogene McPherson 


An educational approach without propa- 
ganda 


LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITY 
by Florence Martin 


A Christian interpretation of community 
living 


PRICE $1.00 each 


Order from 


YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 
(Bethany Press Publications) 


both of these things are done, however, 
and by planning early there is no reason 
you should not have one or the other at 
very little expense. You might be able 
to get a copy at your local library or at 
some local book or art store. 


June 4 


THEME: The Stewardship of Time 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “In the Time 
of Roses,” by J. Reichardt 

Cau To Worsuip: “Take Time to Be 
Holy,” one stanza. (Worshipers stand- 
ing) 

InvocaTIon (By Leader): O God, may 
we open our hearts and minds to the 
indwelling of thy spirit, and may this 
hour of worship help us to discover 
the importance of a creative and con- 
structive use of our time. Amen. 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tu- 


Tue Crocx oF Lire? 


The clock of life is wound but once 
And no man has the power 

To tell just when the hands will stop, 
At late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own; 
Love, live, toil with a will; 

Place no faith in tomorrow, for 
The clock may then be still. 


+The author and editors were unable to locate 
the source and copyright owner of this verse and 
of other quoted material in these programs for 
which no credit is given. They regret this and 
will be glad on notification to make proper 
acknowledgment in future issues of the Journal. 
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Tak: “The Importance of Our Use of 

Our Time” 

The following ideas may be brought out in 
this talk: 

The use of time determines to a large degree 
the kind of person one becomes; it is important 
therefore to devote time to worth-while activities. 
The world needs persons who have found out 
what the really important things are. The world 
is pagan and unchristian, as shown by racial and 
cultural prejudices, unemployment, war, pre- 
valence of the liquor traffic, corruption in political 
life and indifference toward it. These evils will 
destroy our civilization unless a more Christian 
social order is built. ‘‘Christian Youth Building a 
New World” must be more than a slogan; it 
must be a description of what Christian youth 
are doing with their time. Some of you will 
soon be having vacation. What will you do with 
your time—will some of it be given to activities 
which will make our community more Christian? 
Others will be finding their life work. What 
will it be—simply a way of making a living 
that is within the law, or an avenue through 
which the kingdom of God may be built? 

Some of you will be seeking work and not be 
able to find it. What will you do with your 
enforced leisure time? Will you allow yourself 
to degenerate, or will you find things that need 
to be done and do them, even if you get no pay 
for it? Will you waste your time, or spend it in 
finding out facts about your community, and 
equipping yourself to bé of service as oppor- 
tunity occurs? If we are wise we will relate our 
activities to the will of God and begin working 
with him. We will be stewards of the time that 
is ours, and worthy stewards. 


DrrecteD MEDITATION: 


(The leader should raise the following ques- 
tions during this period, leaving enough time 
between each one for the worshipers to think 
about it.) What can I do to help make the 
world more Christian this summer? Are there 
groups of children that I can take on hikes, 
tell stories to, or with whom I can carry on 
other character building activities? Could I be 


of any help in the vacation church school ? Could 
I take the lead in my crowd in standing against 
unwholesome and questionable practices such as 
drinking? What can I do to prepare myself 
for more effective Christian service? What books 
could I read? What things could I learn to do 
which would make me a more effective Christian ? 
Are there conferences or camps or training 
schools I could attend? (Close this period with 
the reading of the following Scripture, without 
announcement. ) 


ScripTURE READING: Luke 12:22-31. 

PRAYER: (That all will find profitable 
ways of using their time as good stew- 
ards.) 

Ciostinc Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


June 11 


THEME: The Stewardship of Work 
INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “O Master, 
Let Me Walk with Thee.” 


Invocation: Thou Master Workman of 


the ages! In this hour may we learn 
of thee the dignity of work for holy 
purposes and the patience to continue 
working even when progress is slow. 
May the knowledge of thy patient la- 
bor through the centuries inspire us to 
labor with thee to build a more Chris- 
tian world. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race,” first stanza. 

ScriPTURE READING: John 5:1-12, 16, 17 

PoEM: 


Sone or CuristiAN WoRKINGMEN? 


Our Master toiled, a carpenter 
Of busy Galillee; 
He knew the weight of ardent tasks 
And ofttimes, wearily, 
He sought, apart, in earnest prayer 
For strength, beneath his load of care. 


He took a manly share of work, 
No thoughtless shirker he. 
From dawn to dusk, before his bench, 
He labored faithfully. 
He felt just pride in work well done 
And found rest sweet, at setting sun. 


His Father worked, and he rejoiced 
That honest toil was his— 
To whom was given grace to know 
Divinest mysteries: 
And shall not we find toiling good 
Who serve in labor’s brotherhood ? 
—Tuomas Curtis CLarK 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 

Race,” second and third stanzas. 
ScripTURE READING: Luke 2:41-49 
Tak: “The Purpose of Work” 


Jesus was a worker. He spent most of his 
working years as a carpenter. We can be cer- 
taine that he built well. No second rate materials 
went into the things he built when he was being 
paid for first class materials. There was no 
cutting of corners or slacking of work in order 
to gain a greater profit for himself at the 
expense of those who hired his labor. He served 
men as a builder. 

When he was around thirty years of age he 
heard a call to a different kind of building. He 
saw a more effective way in which he could 
relate his knowledge and abilities to the needs of 
men and, seeing it, he turned his back on 
carpentering. He left a work which was needed 
and through which he could be certain of a 
livelihood because he saw a more effective 
avenue through which he could serve men and 
God. He had no lack of respect for carpentering. 
If he had felt it unworthy he would not have 
given so many years of his life to it. And if he 
had not become convinced that another type of 
work offered a man with his abilities and insights 
a more effective avenue for serving men and 
God he would have continued a carpenter. But a 
more effective way opened up and he followed it 


?From 7000 Quotable: Poems by Clark and 
Gillespie, Used by permission. 
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even though it meant leaving security and com- 
fort behind and becoming one of whom it could 
accurately be said. “‘The Son of Man hath no 
place to lay his head.” He was not concerned 
with his own comfort and security but with doing 
his Father’s will. He gave himself unreservedly 
to the doing of this will and that meant to 
the service of his fellowmen. 

So it must be with us if we follow him. We 
must enter into our work because it is the best 
avenue open to us to serve our fellow men; the 
best avenue we can find through which we can 
help build the kingdom of God. Then we can 
enter into it joyously because through it we 
work with God. It will not be for us a curse 
and a hardship but a glorious opportunity. 


Periop oF MepITATION ON Work: 
(During this period some or all of the 
following poems? should be read.) 


Isn’t it funny that princes and kings, 

And folks that do antics in sawdust rings, 
And common folks like you and me, 

Are makers of eternity. 


To each is given a set of tools, 
A shapeless mass and a book of rules, 
To make for himself ere the day is done 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 


InTo THE SUNSET 


Let me die, working. 

Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks undone! 
Clean to its end, swift may my race be run. 
No laggard steps, no faltering, no shirking. 

Let me die, working. 

—S. Hatt Younc 


Let me do my work from day to day 

In field or forest, at desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil room, 

Let me but find it in my heart to say 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

‘This is my work, my blessing, not my doom. 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right way.’ 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers, 
Then shall I cheerfully meet the laboring hours. 
At eventide fall, to love and play and rest. 
Because I know for me, my work is best. 


CLOSING PRAYER: 


We serve no God whose work is done, 
Who rests within His firmament: 

Our God, His labors but begun, 
Toils evermore, with power unspent. 


God was and is and e’er shall be; 
Christ lived and loved—and loves us 
And man goes forward, proud and free, 

God's present purpose to fulfill. 
—Tuomas Curtis Crarx® 


CLosinc Hymn: “Lead On, O King 
Eternal” 


still ; 


June 18 


THEME: The Stewardship of Talent 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “These Things 
Shall Be—a Loftier Race” 

Catt to Worsuip: “Give ear to my 
prayer, O God; and hide not thy- 
self from my supplication. Attend to 
me and hear me.” Psalm 55 :1-2a 

Hymn: “These Things Shall Be—a 
Loftier Race” 

ScrrpturE READING: Matthew 26:36- 
42 

Prayer: (That alli may dedicate their 
abilities and talents to the service of 
their fellow men in order that God’s 
will may be done through them.) 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best Material: 
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Fimtsy 


Story: (If possible have either a large 
picture of Albrecht Diirer’s picture, 
“Thy Kingdom Come,” on an easel at 
the front of the room or small prints 
of it in the hands of each worshiper. 
If small prints are used they should 
be handed out as the worshipers come 
into the room.) 


Prayinc Hanps? 


Albert Diirer, son of a Hungarian goldsmith, 
always wanted to draw and paint. But how 
could he get any training? He was only one of 
a large family—and a very poor family at that. 

Certainly sacrifices had to be made by both 
Albert and the family. These were not so 
difficult after Albert discovered another struggling 
art student, somewhat older than himself, with 
whom to share his dreams and bread. But there 
came a time when even bread was a luxury. 
The battle to earn food and to meet their physi- 
cal needs was seemingly going against them. 
Then Albert’s friend said to him: “This way 
of working and trying to study is intolerable. 
Neither of us is making a living, nor are we 
mastering art. Let one of us make the living 
while the other continues to study. Then when 
the paintings begin to sell, the one who has 
worked may have his chance.” 

“Fine,” replied Albert. “I will be the first 
one to work.” 

“Tam older,” said his friend, ‘and have not 
so much talent as you. You must not waste your 
years. Besides, I already have a job in the 
restaurant.” 

Because of his insistence, Albert agreed to the 
new arrangement. He went to the studio the 
next day with renewed zeal and with great joy, 
working faithfully to master his art, spending 
long hours in painstaking study and practice. His 
friend served tables, washed dishes, scrubbed 
floors, and did any odd jobs he could find in order 
to have enough money to buy food and to pay 
rent. 

At last the day came when Albert made his 
first sale, a wood carving. He rushed home with 
the money and dropped it so as to make a loud, 
joyous jingle. There was enough to buy food 
and to pay the rent for many weeks ahead. 

“Now I'll be the breadwinner,” he said with 
glee, “and you can come back to the studio 
tomorrow. By the time this money is gone, 
surely there will be another sale.” 

The older friend left his work in the restaurant 
and took up his brush again. He spent long hours, 
working with eagerness and high anticipation but 
he made slow progress. His fingers were stiff, 
his muscles knotted, and his knuckles so en- 
larged that the work was cumbersome. Albert 
encouraged him as best he could, yet they both 
came to see that something had happened to 
those hands that had worked so tirelessly. The 
mucles had stiffened, the joints were enlarged, 
and the fingers were so twisted that they could 
no longer handle a brush with mastery and skill. 
Gradually the older friend came to realize that 
his art would have to be sacrificed forever and 
that he would have to return to his work in the 
restaurant. 

Albert was heartbroken when he realized 
what had happened to his friend. Of course, he 
would always care for him and be eternally 
grateful to him, but he could not give back to 
his fingers the suppleness that was necessary to 
his work. One day, returning home unexpectedly, 
he heard the voice of his friend raised in prayer. 


’From 7000 Quotable Poems by Clark and 
Gillespie. Used by permission. If desired, the 
poem “Work’’ by Angela Morgan can be used 
also. 


PICTURE POST CARDS 


Reproduced from Your Own Photos 
A Source of Cash Profit and Fine Publicity 


Here are some uses: camps, schools, 


homes, sanitariums, conferences, church 
events, vacation pictures on homecom- 
ing announcements, etc. We'll be glad 
to mail you samples and particulars. 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Dept. CP 


As he stood quietly by the door, he saw those 
work-worn hands lifted heavenward, and heard 
the voice of his friend praying for his success, 
asking God to give to young Albert the skill he 
had once dreamed that he himself might possess. 

A great emotion swept over Albert, as he said 
to himself: “I can never give back the lost skill 
to those hands, but I can show the world the 
feeling of love and gratitude which is mine for 
his noble deed. I will paint his hands as I see 
them now, and it may be that when people look 
at the picture of them, they too, will appreciate 
what he has done. Perhaps these hands will be 
an inspiration that will lead other hands into 
beautiful, unselfish service.” 


Porm: 
Let not thy hands be slack, 
Live not in vain, 
Out on life’s lonely track 
Men toil in pain. 


Play thou a brother’s part, 
Bid thou the fainting heart 
Look up again. 


Let not thy hands be slack; 
The days fly fast; 

Lost moments come not back 
From the dark past. 

Then be not slack of hand! 
Help thou the weak to stand. 
To God and Fatherland 


Give all thou hast! 
—S. L. Burrow’ 


Unison READING: 

We pledge our all to thy service, 
O God, with a full knowledge that 
we serve thee best when we serve 
our fellow men. We will devote our 
time to constructive activities which 
will make life better for all men. We 
will find work to do, with the creative 
abilities thou hast given us, which will 
forward thy holy purposes and we will 
enter into it joyously. The best of our 
thinking and our abilities will be de- 
voted to the forwarding of thy king- 
dom, and the work of our hands will 
advance thy cause in the world. Thou 
shalt use our hands, yea, even all of 


us. 
(Continued on page 39) 


CONFERENCE ON MENTAL 
HYGIENE AND PASTORAL 
RELATIONS 
July 24-28 


Faculty: Harry Bone, Harold Leonard Bow- 
man, Robert L. Calhoun, Grace Loucks Elliott, 
Karen Horney, Otis R. Rice, Seward Hiltner, 
Harrison S. Elliott 
Fourth Week, Conference for Ministers 
and Other Religious Workers 

July 3-7, 10-14, 17-21, 24-28 
Enroll for one, two, three, or four weeks 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 5 to August 11 


Enrollment for credit July 5 to 24 or July 25 to 
August 11 also possible 


Courses in the Bible, Church History, Phil- 

osophy of Religion, Christian Ethics, Religi- 

ous Education, Practical Theology, Church 

and Community 

Wide range of courses in Columbia University 
also available 

Address: Director of Summer Courses 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
3401 Broadway New York City 


Personal Notes 


“ Watter Hutron, for many years 
General Secretary of the Iowa State 

Council of Christian Education, died on 
March 31 as the result of a serious break- 
down in health following an attack of in- 
fluenza. He passed away at Sterling, Kan- 
sas, at the home of a sister where he had 
gone for a rest, at the age of sixty-five. 

Mr. Hutton had been for many years 
in Christian education, entering it in the 
days of the Sunday School Association 
from the ranks of the laymen who have 
contributed so much to the leadership of 
the movement. He served through the 
years of transition from the Association 
to the Council and through the period 
of the “merger” in the international 
agency and the state organizations. He did 
so with a deep appreciation of the values 
in both types of work and rendered states- 
manlike service in blending them into a 
unity; all the time he kept constantly in 
mind the personal values involved. 

In addition to his many state interests 
he served as a member of the Executive 
Committee and of the Educational Com- 
mission of the International Council; as 
a staff member of the Older Boys’ Camp 
and of the County Officers’ Training 
School; as a member of the Council Com- 
mittee on Field Program; and as an ac- 
tive member of the State and Regional 
Executives’ Section. 

He is survived by Mrs. Hutton, well 
known through her services in Iowa and 
as a faculty member of the International 
Council camps. 

Mr. Hutton’s many friends throughout 
the constituency will support the tribute 
paid at his funeral services by Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education: “It 
is given to few men to combine such 
depth of Christian faith, such love and un- 
derstanding of persons, such keenness of 
insight and such power of discrimination, 
with the humility, utter selflessness, sim- 
plicity and lack of ostentation which char- 
acterized the life of this good man.” 


* Dan B. Brummnirt, editor of the 

Christian Advocate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died suddenly of a 
heart attack in Kansas City, Missouri, on 
April 5. Dr. Brummitt was born in Eng- 
land but came to America at the age of 
fifteen, and entered the Methodist minis- 
try in 1891. After serving several pasto- 
rates, he became Assistant Editor of the 
Epworth Herald in 1901 and Editor in 
1912, which office he held until 1924. For 
a quarter of a century he was active in 
young people’s work and prominent in the 
promotion of the work of the Epworth 
League. In 1924 he became editor of the 
Northwestern Edition of the Christian 
Advocate and in 1932 of the Central Edi- 
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tion as well. His home was in Kansas 
City. He was the author of three novels as 
well as of numerous religious writings. 


“ ELMER YELTON, well known to many 

as a General Secretary of the New 
York State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion some years ago, died February 25. 
He had been on leave of absence’ since 
June from Russell Sage College, Albany, 
where he was professor of ethics. He was 
fifty-five years of age. He had been Di- 
rector of the Albany City Council of Re- 
ligious Education, an educational secre- 
tary of local Y.M.C.A.’s and at one time 
a Y.M.C.A. secretary in China. 


“ Dr. James Morrart, executive secre- 


tary of the American Standard Bible. 


Committee, will teach at Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, dur- 
ing the academic year 1939-40, as Visiting 
Professor of English Bible. 


“ Dr. Homer P. Rarney, who has 

rendered distinguished service as di- 
rector of the American Youth Com- 
mission, was recently appointed as presi- 
dent of the University of Texas. He will 
not take office until the end of the pres- 
ent academic year, and thus will be 
able to complete the collection and pub- 
lication of findings of the Youth Com- 
mission. The final year of the Commis- 
sion is to be devoted to putting the 
findings into operation. 


Brevities 
o, 


“* ProTESTANT churches in Madrid have 
not missed a Sunday service in spite 
of the difficulties of recent years, and 
Sunday school work goes forward regu- 
larly... When the Story Paper Editors’ 
Subsection of the International Council 
meets in Chicago in May it will represent 
the major portion of the largest enterprise 
in the world for buying and disposing of 
grade A literature for children and youth. 
... “Miss, don’t yer say funny prayers? I 
believe yer make ’em up as ye go along,” 
said a small child after the teacher’s 
prayer in a class at Muriel Lester’s 
Kingsley Hall, London England. ... Out 
of ten youths who leave school in Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, one goes to college, 
three get jobs, one is served by an emer- 
gency agency, and five are unemployed. 
en the Quakers dispense it, a 
seven-pound tin of cocoa provides a bowl 
of drink for 120 Spanish refugee children’s 
breakfasts... . A letter dated November 
I, 1842, now in the possession of Hayden 
L. Stright, General Secretary in Minne- 
sota, bemoans the low spiritual conditions 
then prevailing in Ohio, where it was 
written, and in Pennsylvania. 


General Notes 


* Tue Federal Council of Churches 
announces a Trip to Cooperative 


Europe, directed by Dr. J. Henry Car- 
penter, chairman of its Committee on the 
Church and Cooperatives, for the period 
July 1 to September 3 of this year. The 
party will visit cooperatives in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Great Britain and 
will close its tour with trips to France and 
Switzerland. The Third Annual Tour of 
Nova Scotia Cooperatives, which will be 
held August 21 to September 2, will be 
under-the direction of Dr. Hartly Hart- 


-man. 


“* Tue NEw book post rate which went 

into effect on November 1, 1938, in 
accordance with the President’s order, is 
for an experimental period expiring June 
30, 1939. Under this new ruling, books 
can be shipped parcel post to any section 
of the United States for one and one-half 
cents a pound, instead of the previous 
zone rate which was much higher. We 
therefore suggest that you write us your 
opinions of this order, and any indication 
you have as to ways in which the low rate 
has increased the circulation of religious 
and educational books, so that we can 
have your letter forwarded to the Presi- 
dent. 


“ THE THEME of the United Steward- 
ship Council’s program for 1939 is 
“The Christian’s attitude to his posses- 
sions.” Plans are under way for the ob- 
servance of 1940 as a Stewardship Year, 
and special committees have been ap- 
pointed to work out plans for its effec- 
tive promotion. The United Steward- 
ship Council represents twenty-eight re- 
ligious bodies of the United States and 
Canada. Attention to this 1940 observy- 
ance will be given in the Journal. 


* Tuer 37TH International Christian 
Endeavor Convention will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6 to 11, 1939. 
From 12,000 to 15,000 delegates from all 
parts of North America are expected. 


“ PROFESSIONAL directors of religious 

education in Cincinnati have taken 
a forward step in arranging opportunity 
for graduate study for the members of 
the group, this probably to be given uni- 
versity credit. Dr. A. N. Franzblau has 
been chosen as leader of this graduate 
seminar. The group is meeting in He- 
brew Union College. This organization 
numbers about twenty-two professional 
religious educators. 


“ NatTIONAL EpucaTion WEEK will be 

observed in the United States this 
year November 5 to 11. The general 
theme is a pertinent one at this time— 
Education for the American Way of Life. 
The topic scheduled for Sunday, Novem- 
ber 5, is The Place of Religion in Our 
Democracy. Other themes to be stressed 
during the week are: Education for Self- 
Realization; Education for Human Rela- 
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tionships; Education for Economic Ef- 
ficiency; Education for Civic Responsi- 
bility; Cultivating the Love of Learning; 
Education for Freedom. Helpful mate- 
rials—posters, leaflets, stickers, daily 
folders at various school levels—will be 
ready for distribution August 15, 1939, 
from the sponsoring organization, The 
National Educational Association, 1201 


Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
World Happenings 


“* ReEApERS in the western world will 

be stirred by the advances being made 
by prohibition in India. It is reliably 
stated that popular education, united po- 
litical action, and strongly expressed 
public sentiment are three reasons why 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in India, 
after three years of widening experience 
with the policy, seems to be headed for 
a successful record. Already districts em- 
bracing more than 11,610,000 people are 
under this prohibition policy. The Prime 
Minister of Madras says that prohibi- 
tion has the support of the population, 
particularly the women, and that the 
policy is greatly benefiting the poorer 
classes, while illicit making and sale have 
not developed to any alarming extent. 
Ghandi has said, “God willing, prohibi- 
tion has come to stay. Whatever other 
contribution may or may not be made by 
Congress, it will go down to history in 
letters of gold that the Congress pledged 
itself to prohibition in 1920 and redeemed 
the pledge at the very first opportunity 
without counting its cost.” 


* THE Wort.p’s Sunpay ScHoor As- 

SOCIATION reports that the Korea 
Sunday School Association has been com- 
pelled during the year to disband, but the 
Sunday schools continue to assemble and 
to carry forward their usual activities; in 
many instances their leaders are in de- 
tention camps and prisons. In Russia Sun- 
day schools have completely vanished. In 
Italy and Spain, as well as in expanding 
Germany, Sunday schools and other agen- 
cies for Christian education of youth are 
rapidly disappearing. 


% JOR SEVERAL YEARS evangelical lead- 

ers of young people in Latin America 
have been looking forward to the time 
when a conference could be held to bring 
together young Christians from these 
countries. The first River Plate Con- 
gress of young people met last year in 
Rosario, Argentina, and from it came 
the steps toward organizing the larger 


LABORATORY SCHOOL: 


Beginners, Primary, Junior, Intermediate 
Departments, 
Children’s, Y.P., Pastor's, 
Weekday, D.R.E. Sections. 


Faribault, Minnesota—July 17-28. 


Facutty: Florence Norton, Leta Egan, Pearl 
Rosser, Esther Freivogel, Lucile Desjardins, 
Florence Martin, Edith Baldwin Ruby, Wil- 


liam J. Bell, Louise Benckenstein, Fred M,. 
Smith, Elizabeth Hanson, J, Edward Thomas, 


Winnie Plummer, Philip C. Landers, Inez 


Jayne and W. F. Kumlien. 
For information, programs, posters, 
registration, Write Executive Secretary e 


Faribault Summer School of Christian 


Education, 405 Oppenheim Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


May, 1939 


conference. The office created by that 
conference has been in contact with young 
people’s groups in every Latin American 
country. The larger Congress will be 
held in 1940, possibly at Lima, Peru. The 
need of a stronger union among people 
belonging to different denominations; in- 
terchange of experiences; a unified ori- 
entation to face moral, spiritual and 
social problems; the creation of a strong 
force which may impress by its idealism; 
an effort to save America from unstable 
equilibrium, have been stated as some 
of the reasons which make the Congress 
a vital need. 


“ THE Work of the Bible Lands Union 
for Christian Education, covering 
Palestine, Syria, Transjordania, Lebanon, 
Iraq and Cyprus, is a unique example of 
cooperation. Representatives of the Greek 
Orthodox, Armenian Apostolic, Anglican 
and American Protestant churches work 
together through it and carry on a vast 
program of Christian education. The 
ancient churches are adopting modern 
methods for work with children and 
youth. The Christian conference grounds 
at Choueir, Lebanon, are busy, twelve 
months of the year for leadership educa- 
tion, Christian Endeavor conferences, and 
boys’ camps. 
** Tue invasion of China has brought 
about a national consciousness which 
China has never had before in her his- 
tory. The National Committee for Chris- 
tian Religious Education, under the 
leadership of Dr. Chester S. Miao, has 
sought to utilize this growing spirit of 
unity to offset the interference which mili- 
tary operations have brought in many 
parts of the land. As a result there is an in- 
creasing sale of Christian literature. The 
NCCRE has completed several series of 
Sunday school lessons both for children 
and youth. Materials for parent educa- 
tion including “Standards for Christian 
Homes” were published and two addi- 
tional units are in course of publication. 
The work of national lay training in 
China was active during the year along 
three lines; namely, promotion work, 
strengthening of regional committees, and 
production of text books. It is the con- 
viction of the NCCRE that the lay 
training program will be needed more 
sorely after military operations cease 
than even now since the churches will 
be so impoverished that no other leaders 
can be expected for years to come. 

The NCCRE points with special pride 
to the Religious Education Quarterly, 
four numbers of which have now been 
published. Its nature is somewhat like 
the International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education. It is sent to every 
member of the Religious Education Fel- 
lowship, of which there are several hun- 
dred, and perhaps as many other subscrib- 
ers are receiving the magazine. There has 
been among the churches an awakening 
interest in the vital necessity for Christian 
education’ and this new quarterly has 
been seized upon as the best medium of 
communication. 


“ THe World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union announces that the Methodist 


Episcopal Church in Southern Asia has 
voted to discontinue its Epworth League 
so that its youth societies may combine 
with the Christian Endeavor Union of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 


An Available Motion Picture Film 


THE FILM entitled “Even in This Day 
and Age,” which was prepared for the 
1938 International Convention on Chris- 
tian Education, is available for use in 
conferences and local churches. The film 
was produced by the Harmon Foundation, 
with the cooperation of the International 
Council of Religious Education and the 
Federation of Churches of Greater New 
York. 

It constitutes a brief review of points 
of breakdown in the social fabric. Scenes 
indicate the problems involved in bad 
housing conditions, the lack of play areas 
and recreation facilities, the use of alcohol 
in a highly mechanized civilization, eco- 
nomic strife and wide-spread gambling, 
and point to the increasing crime and de- 
linquency growing out of all these factors. 
The picture ends by challenging the 
Christian people of the land to do some- 
thing about the problem. 

The film is so planned and built as to be 
most effective when followed by a speaker 
who can point out what public-minded 
citizens can do toward the solution of 
these problems. - 

This is a 16 mm. film, one reel in 
length. The showing time is about fifteen 
minutes. Rental price, $1.50 a showing, 
plus transportation charges to and from 
New York. 

A discussion outline to accompany the 
film is available for 25 cents. 

Orders should be sent to the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
and should indicate date when the film is 
to be shown and the name and address of 
the person to whom to be sent. 


Northern 
New England School 
of Religious Education 


Twenty-Fourth Y ear 


At University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N.H. 


August 20-27, 1939 


In Cooperation with the Inter- 
national Council of Religious 
Education 


Comprehensive curriculum of 32 
Standard (a, b & c) leadership 
training courses for youth and adult 
leaders in all phases of church work. 
Faculty of well-known religious edu- 
cators from denominations, All uni- 
versity facilities. 

Laboratory School: Beginners, Pri- 
mary, Junior, Intermediate Depart- 
ments. 

Total Expense Only $14.00 


For information, programs, posters, 
registration, write Executive Secre- 
tary, 

Dr. RUTH RICHARDS MILLER 
16 Chestnut St., Medford, Mass. 
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Abused Confidence (Danielle Darrieux) 
(French, Eng. titles) (Colum.) Finely acted, real- 
istic, very continental story of orphaned heroine 
driven to deception to win law degree. In notable 
court scene, her heartfelt eloquence successfully 
defends girl guilty of same offense and wins par- 
don for herself. Darrieux splendid. 

For A: Very good For Y and C: No 


Alexander Nevsky (Russian, Eng. titles) (Am- 
kino) Notable historical film of artistry and power, 
written and directed by Eisenstein, of Russia in 
1242 threatened by Tartars and Teutons. Striking 
scenes of grim, primitive warfare when Prince 
Nevsky rallies motley hordes to beat Germans on 
Lake Peipus ice. 

For A: Very good of kind 


For Y : Doubtful interest For C: No 


Ambush (Lloyd Nolan, Ernest Truex, Gladys 
Swarthout) (Para) Genial, Poetic, but ruthless old 
man heads bank gang trying getaway in truck 
driven by hero and heroine at pistol point. Old 
“chase” motif adorned with hair-raising threats, 
thrills, sluggings, killings—and Swarthout doesn’t 
even sing! Well acted. 


For A: Hardly For Y: No value For C: No 


Boy Slaves (Ann Shirley, Roger Daniel, and 
Boys) (RKO) Fine little hero is beaten into join- 
ing “Dead End” gang, and all are shanghaied to 
Georgia turpentine camp. Harrowing cruelties, 
escape, guns, bloodhounds, hero killed, boy threat- 
ens to shoot heroine, judge’s speech supposedly re- 
deems all. Outrageous film. 

For A: See it and think 
For Y and C: By no means 


Boy Trouble (Ruggles, Boland, Billy Lee) 
(Para) Usual Ruggles-Boland twittering farce 
with rather more human appeal. Endless trials 
beset poor, crotchety salesman, still his wife 
adopts two orphans. He fights hard, but senti- 
mental pressure wins out and sudden, improbable, 
happy ending comes. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Probably amusing 
For C: Doubtful 


Charlie Chan in Honolulu (Sidney Toler) 
(Fox) Toler’s first réle as Chan quite worthy of 
the late Warner Oland. Suave, clever solution of 
two murders on board Hawaiian freighter is 
pleasantly puzzling. Two of his thirteen children 
help. Wild animal comedy absurdly out of place. 
For A: Good of kind For Y : Good 

For C: If not too exciting 


Code of the Streets (Harry Carey, Frankie 
Thomas) (Univ) Tough, cop-hating slum kids 
seek vengeance for pal wrongly convicted. A fine 
cop and his son save the situation and the tough 
kids see the light. Well knit, human little tale 
of real heroism, despite underworld tone. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Good of kind 
For C: Perhaps 


Concentration Camp (Russian, English titles) 
(Amkino) Dreary epose of rank injustice and 
outrageous brutality of Nazi régime toward Jews, 
Communists and even Germans for chance re- 
mark or trivial offense. Continuous talk, raucous 
sound, monotonous action make it a stupid film. 
Violently anti-Hitler. 
For A: Dull For Y and C: No 

Disbarred (Otto Kruger, Gail Patrick) (Para) 
Clever, engaging criminal-lawyer-racketeer gaily 
accepts disbarment, installs innocent lawyer-heroine 
to win crooked trials for his gang, thwarts justice 
consistently until heroine learns truth and changes 
sides. Well acted. 


For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 


Dodge City (Errol Flynn, de Havilland) (War- 
ner) Lavish Technicolor western thriller, burying 
history in seething melodrama. Railroad displaces 
stagecoach, hero shoots heroine's brother, longest 
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CURRENT FILM ESTIMATES 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 


advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 


the film are desirable and wholesome, — 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


and smashingest barroom fight ever done, golden 
spike driven, lurid gun-fight in burning train, and 
heroine forgives hero. 
For A: Depends on taste 

For C: No 


For Y: Thrilling 


Fast and Loose (R. Montgomery, R. Russell) 
(MGM) Another direct-descendant of ‘The Thin 
Man.” Murder-mystery-comedy concerned with 
rare-book collectors, ably written, breezily played 
by fine cast. Montgomery and Russell do outstand- 
ing roles as married hero and heroine who solve 
the problem. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind ; 
For C: Doubtful 


Forged Passport (Paul Kelly, L. Talbot, June 
Lang) (Republic) Cheaply sensational stuff about 
immigrant-smuggling racket across Mexican bor- 
der. Customs officer, dismissed for quick temper, 
pretends to join racketeers to trick them into self- 
betrayal. Fists, guns, crude romance, and Gilbert’s 


sneezes. 
For A: Crude For Y: No Value For C: No 


Four Girls in White (Florence Rice, Kent Tay- 
lor) (MGM) Nurse-training in hospital shown 
vividly, and at length. Then story turns “melo.” 
Heroine, whose cheap ideals and tactics at first 
succeed, is supposedly reformed by preposterous 
flood climax. Some good realism ruined by absurd 
melodrama. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Better not For C: No 

Grand Illusion (French- English titles) (World) 
Masterful portrayal of life in German prison 
camp ‘during great war. Stern realism, with tense 
interest in varied characters thrown together by 
fortune of war, lightened by humor, notable acting 
and expert technique. Strong argument for peace. 
For A: Notable For Y: Mature For C: No 


Ice Follies of 1939 (Stewart, Crawford, Ayres, 
and famous skaters) (MGM) Impecunious hero 
and heroine marry, separate, win sudden stardom 
on ice and screen respectively, and she resigns to 
rejoin husband! Gorgeously beautiful ice carnival 
in Technicolor makes the film notable despite artifi- 
cial plot. 

For A and Y: Fine of kind For C: Little interest 


I’m from Missouri (Bob Burns, Gladys George) 
(Para) Usual Burns drawl-comedy but he is crude 
mule-raising banker (!) and married to dainty 
Gladys George (!). Starts as amusing Missouri 
realism, then a slapstick invasion of society in 
England which is laughable unless too prepos- 
terous. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C:; Mostly amusing 


_ playboy and American business girl, 


‘ stranded in Paris. 


The (Preston Foster, 


Joyce 
Compton) (Univ) Ineffectual murder mystery in 
flippant comedy vein, pair of detectives mixing 
sleuthing with pleasure at estate of wealthy young 


Last Warning, 


man and sister, threatened by many “last warn- 
ing” notes. Two murders and kidnapping occur 
before killer is uncovered. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: No value 


For C: No 


Little Princess (Shirley Temple) (Fox) Shir- 
ley’s best to date, an emotional, strongly human 
story of child-father devotion, superlatively acted. 
Father’s reported death in Boer War brings suf- 
ferings for—heroine in exclusive English school, 
but with genuinely happy ending. Fine techni- 
color. 

For A: Delightful 


Love Affair (Chas. Boyer, Irene Dunne) 
(RKO) A masterpiece of cinema, in character, 
drama, settings, sound, photographing, acting and 
direction. Mature romance between European 
both with 
checkered pasts. Simple plot and perfect technique 
combined in exquisitely artistic film. 

For A: Very good For Y and C: No 


Midnight (Colbert, Ameche, J. Barrymore, 
Lederer) (Para) Gay, smartly set, farce comedy, 
built around fortune-seeking American heroine 
Very amusing in dialog and 
sophisticated comedy situation, but obvious ab- 
surdities and prolonged exaggerations in latter 
half, serious flaws. Deft role by Barrymore. 
For A: Very good of kind For Y: Sophisticated 

For C: No 


For Y and C; Exceltent 


Mr. Moto’s Last Warning (P. Lorre, R. Cor- 
tez) (Fox) Deep villainy plans to blow up 
French fleet in Mediterranean and throw blame 
on England. But diminutive, grotesque Moto 
again does impossible feats, fells huge men right 
and left, and saves all. Usual thrills and grue- 
some killings. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Grim thriller For C: No 


Nancy Drew, Reporter (Bonita Granville) 
(Warner) Second in series. Bonita good as ir- 
repressible high school girl who jauntily goes 
sleuthing, enlists reluctant boy friend and even 
her fine lawyer-father. Gets poison-killer amid 
lively gun-play. Increasing “‘thrills’ and lessening 
human interest will spoil series. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Mature 
For C: No interest 


Oklahoma Kid (Cagney, Bogart, Crisp) (War- 
ner) Glorified ‘‘Western’’ melodrama at its wildest 
and stalest, using every old thrill-device, mixing 
history and hokum, all skillfully done. Very 
cocky outlaw hero wreaks vengeance on gambler 
villains by ridiculously impossible feats of gun 
and fist. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y: Thrilling hokum 
For C: No 


Peg of Old Drury (Neagle, Hardwicke) (Tri- 
Nat’l) Fine English production, telling absorbing 
tale of rise to fame of the Irish actress, Peg 
Woffington, and her romance with David Garrick. 
Unconventional situations handled with dignity 
and restraint. Delightful characterizations, in- 
teresting 18th century settings and costumes. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Mature 
For C: No interest 


Prison Without Bars (British) (UA) Powerful, 
finely acted, Korda-directed story of life in girls’ 
reform school. New superintendent transforms sys- 
tem and its effects convincingly, sacrificing her 
own romance for sake of heroine, the leading in- 
mate. Appealing, absorbing, and technically well 
done. 
For A: 


Interesting For Y: Very mature 


For C: No 
(Continued on page 39) 
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The Educational Work of the Church. 
By Nevin C. Harner. New York, Abing- 
don, 1939. 257 p. $1.25. 


Dr. Nevin Harner knows the theory of 
Christian education; he knows the local 
church; and he knows the problems of the 
pastor. This book is written out of that 
knowledge in these three fields. It will be 
helpful to any local church worker, but 
the pastor particularly will find direct 
references to his own work which will 
make him especially grateful for what 
Dr. Harner has done. 

Some persons will come to understand 
what Christian education is only if they 
first clear their minds of certain miscon- 
ceptions. Consequently, the author takes 
a few pages in the first chapter to tell 
what Christian education is not. Then 
he tells what it is. From this he goes on 
to show why and how a program should 
be built for the people. Next he tries to 
help the reader bring order out of the 
chaos which exists in many of our 
churches. 

Other chapters deal with the church 
and the children, making the church 
school genuinely a school, preparation 
for church membership, the minister and 
the young people, developing lay workers, 
and the home. 

Not the least valuable in the book is 
the final chapter entitled, “Christian Edu- 
cation in Strange Places.”” That Chris- 
tian education can take place through 
“the grinding wheels of church organi- 
zation” and in other equally strange 
places is too infrequently recognized. The 
book is a good combination of the theo- 
retical and practical, and it is readable 
throughout. 

—F. L. K. 


Democracy and the Curriculum. By 
Harold Rugg (Editor). New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1939. 536 p. $2.75. 


Faith in education has reached its 
highest point in this book—faith that 
there must be brought forth on this con- 
tinent a civilization of these three things, 
mark you, economic abundance, demo- 
cratic behavior, and integrity of expres- 
sion and of beauty which is now poten- 
tially available; faith that this great 
social miracle must be done by the demo- 
cratic method and done within the short 
time yet available for doing a job like 
this in a world that seems headed in the 
opposite direction; faith that the tragic 
lack in social understanding by our peo- 
ple can be overcome with the thirty odd 
million now young; that a large section 
of the American teaching population will 
do something about it; and faith that this 
purpose will change the curriculum and 
transform the schools. Now, that is 
faith. In it, and in its development is the 
message of the book. One can only com- 
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mend the reading but not summarize 
that message here. 
—P.R. H. 


A Girl Grows Up. By Ruth Fedder. 
New York, Whittlesey House, 1939. 235 
Pp. $1.75. 

This book is written for the adolescent 
girl herself. It brings her face to face 
with the difficulties she sees in herself and 
her friends as they are growing up. It 
tries to show what is back of these prob- 
lems, and how one may set about finding 
solutions. Parents and adult friends of 
girls, who are beginning to be interested 
in this field, or who have not been read- 
ing much of this kind of material recently, 
will also find the book helpful. 

—L. kK. 


The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy. Pre- 
pared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Washington, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1938. 128 p. 50 cents. 


This is one in a series of monographs 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
which will be of interest to all educators. 
It deals with the structure and scope of 
public education, the local and state ad- 
ministration of public education and its 
relationship to federal administration. 
The treatment is informative. The final 
chapter, however, is devoted to propa- 
ganda for the public school as against 
the private and sectarian school. Little 
consideration or credit is accorded the 
non-public school. 

—I. L. K. 


The Study of the New Testament. By 
Clarence T. Craig. New York, Abingdon, 
1939. 131 p. $1.00. 

Of the making of books about the 
Bible there truly seems to be no end. 
It is well this is true as long as there 
is someone to take up the old, old theme, 
the study of the New Testament, and 
make as fresh and new a presentation 
as Dr. Craig has done in this book. He 
has written, not to historians, but to men 
and women who find in the Bible a genu- 
ine word of life. In the Introduction, 
Dr. Craig explains five possible ap- 
proaches to such a study: the dogmatic, 
the devotional, the literary, the historical, 
and the religious. This book is written 
from a combination of the last two, in 
the spirit of discovering facts, not of de- 
fending conclusions. 

—L. K. 


Youth Looks at Religion. By Arthur C. 
Wickenden. New York, Harper, 1939. 
212 p. $1.50. 

This book was prepared to serve young 
people and their leaders as a suitable re- 


source for the study of religious prob- 
lems in both classrooms and conferences. 
For this purpose it is excellent. It ana- 
lyzes in the language of young people 
and students such questions as “Will Sci- 
ence Displace Religion?” “Is the Bible 
the Word of God?” “How Shall We 
Think of God?” “Prayer,” “The Case 
for Immortality,’ “Why the Church?” 
and seven other related subjects. It is 
best in its analysis and popularization of 
the theological questions young people are 
asking. Leading questions for discussion 
at the close of each chapter would have 
further increased its usefulness. 

—I. M. G. 


Centurion. By Edwin M. Poteat. New 
York, Harper, 1939. 182 p. $2.00. 


This is a powerful, vivid, narrative 
poem, that tells the story of Marcus, 
Centurion in Caesar’s Fifth Legion, who 
refused to carry out the order for the 
execution of Christ, and redeemed his 
own life on another cross. The moving 
beauty of the poetry, the surprising in- 
sights into familiar first century charac- 
ters, and the dramatic treatment of a 
great and tragic moral conflict combine 
to make this a work of art of lasting im- 
portance. 

—L. K. 


Types of Religious Philosophy. By Ed- 
win Arthur Burtt. New York, Harpers, 
1939. 512 p. $3.00. 

This is an exposition of some of the 
major historical and contemporary phi- 
losophies of religion. The chapter on the 
“Early Historical Background” touches 
on some of the features of the Hebrew 
religious philosophy, the teachings of 
Paul, the philosophies of Plato and Aris- 
totle, Stoicism and Neo-Platonism, and 
the theology of Augustine. Succeeding 
chapters deal with the Catholic philos- 
ophy; Protestant Fundamentalism; the 
religion of science; agnosticism; ethical 
idealism, with particular reference to 
Kant and Felix Adler; modernism, with 
discussions of ‘fa constructive religious 
empiricism, Schleiermacher’s method, ev- 
olution, higher criticism, and modernism 
and social problems”; and humanism. 
Then after brief mention of the individ- 
ual philosophies of James, Hocking, 
Alexander, Whitehead, and Bergson, 
there are short interpretations of some 
of the current trends. In the closing 
chapter an attempt is made to point out 
“the crucial foci of conflict” among the 
philosophies. 


The World’s Religions. By Charles S. 
Braden. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1939. 256 
p. $1.50. 

This book aims to present the most 
important features of the great faiths of 
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the world. It was been written because 
interest in the history of religions is now 
widespread among all ranks of society, 
rather than being limited to scholars. 

After a brief general statement about 
religion in general and about primitive 
religion, the author discusses in suc- 
cession the religions of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, of Greece and Rome, and of North- 
ern Europe. Then come Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, the religions of 
China and Japan, and Judaism and its 
two children—Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. 


The Cokesbury Game Book. By A. M. 
Depew. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1939. 411 
p. $1.75. 

Here is a source book which in itself 
is a library of recreational material, well 
chosen and splendidly classified. It in- 
cludes over six hundred games, sugges- 
tions for entertainment of all types, and 
ideas for leisure-time activities—most of 
them new, but a number of old favorites 
which appear in interesting new settings. 
Valuable for use in the home, school, 
church, community group, business club, 
and Scout group. It is the type of book 
that makes one want to give a party. 


The Church Faces the World. By Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert. New York, Round 
Table, 1939. 133 p. $1.50. 


The report of a commission of Ameri- 
can Christians upon the relation of the 
church to the changing economic and so- 
cial order. The book deals primarily with 
the church in its American setting, but 
the closing chapter discusses the bearing 
of this experience upon conditions in the 
younger churches in missionary lands. 
The study was prepared for the Madras 
conference. 


Old Testament Plays and New Testa- 
ment Plays. Compiled by Community 
Service Department. National Service 
Bureau, W.P.A. Federal Theater Proj- 
ect. Mimeographed. Fifty and eighty 
pages, respectively. 25 cents each. 


These two volumes represent non-criti- 
cal descriptions of material now available 
in dramatic form from the Old and New 
Testaments, respectively. There are 
synopses and production notes. Sixty-six 
Old Testament and eighty-eight New 
Testament plays are described as well 
as twenty-three collections of Old and 
New Testament plays. 


Harmony in Marriage. By Leland Fos- 
ter Wood. New York, Round Table, 
1939. 122 p. $1.00. 


This is a revision of the well-known 
book by Dr. Wood under the title 
Foundations of Happiness in Marriage. 
It also is intended for presentation by 
ministers to couples married by them, 
or by anyone to those whom they would 
help. It contains a wide range of practi- 
cal and inspirational material. 


In the Steps of Moses the Law-Giver. 
a one Golding. London, 1938. 355 p. 
2/0. 
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In this book we travel in the land of 
Egypt, and the author recreates for us 
the life of Moses. But he also discusses 
profound religious problems and this re- 
veals to the reader the character of the 
Prophet. 


Social Adjustment in Methodism. By 
John Paul Williams. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. 131 p. $1.60. 


A research study of how effectively 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
changing its institutional structure to 
meet the changing needs of its constitu- 
ency in the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
area. 


Some Frontiers in Camping. By Hed- 
ley S. Dimock, Charles E. Hendry, and 
Roy Sorenson. New York, Association, 
1939. 42 p. 85 cents. 

This is a report of the Camp Seminar 
held at George Williams College, April, 
1938. It is of interest primarily to those 
concerned with making camping an edu- 
cational and creative experience. : 


Agricultural Extension Work with 
Older Rural Youth. By Agnes M. Boyn- 
ton and E. L. Kirkpatrick. 32 p. 15 cents. 


Recent Surveys Pertaining to Rural 
Youth. By E. L. Kirkpatrick. 19 p. 10 
cents. 


Rural Youth Speak. By J. J. Lister 
and E. L. Kirkpatrick. 30 cents. 


Status of Research Pertaining to Situa- 
tions and Problems Among Rural Young 
People. By E. L. Kirkpatrick. 12 p. 10 
cents. Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Education, 1939. 


In recent years much attention has been 
given by agricultural extension leaders, 
rural sociologists and others to finding 
the facts that must serve as a basis for 
the development of policies and pro- 
grams for older rural youth (ages 16 
to 25 or 30) particularly those out of 
school, out of work and still unmarried. 
The first and third of the references 
above are reports of such studies and the 
other two are summaries of studies made 
and in progress. 


Christianity and the Creative Quests. 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Nashville, 
Cokesbury, 1938. 232 p. $2.00. 


This book embodies the Cole lectures 
given at Vanderbilt University in 1938. 
The author points out that, whether or 
not we think there is an “increasing pur- 
pose” running throughout life, there has 
been through the ages a quest by the 
human mind. Then he goes on to con- 
sider such quests as those for intellectual 
and moral integrity, for tolerance, and 
for authority. 


Suggestions for an Accounting Plan for 
a Non-Profit Organization—the Y.W.C.A. 
By Frederick J. Haller. New York, 
Woman’s Press, 1936. 109 p. $2.00. 


All persons in non-profit organizations 


who are responsible for financial records 
and budget planning should read this 
book. It was written as a guide for a 
particular organization, but affords help 
for any non-profit organization. Here are 
discussions of the relation of finance and 
accounting, and specific suggestions for 
record-keeping that will afford sound 
basis for planning as well as give an 
accurate account of the work done. 


Enjoy the Bible’s Beauty. By Harriet- 
Louise Patterson. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1938. 155 p. $1.25. 

Chapters on the literary appreciation 
of the Bible. The book discusses the 
poetry, songs, parables, drama and stories 
of the Bible. A chapter each is devoted 
to the Book of Job and the Book of Ruth. 


St.Paul. By Arthur Darby Nock. 


_New York, Harpers, 1939. 255 p. $2.00. 


A biographical study of Paul based on 
a critical analysis of his authenticated 
writings and other relevant sources. 


Free Men. By Lynn H. Hough. New 
York, Abingdon, 1939. 240 p. $2.00. 

Essays on the Christian view of life in 
the face of current trends in thought and 
action. 


Theories of Religious Experience. By 
John M. Moore. New York, Round 
Table, 1938. 253 p. $3.00. 


An analysis of the theories of religious 
experience associated with the names of 
William James, Rudolf Otto, and Berg- 


son. 


Books Received 


¥ AcricutTurAL ExtTENns1on Work wITH 
Oxpver Rurat Youtn, by Agnes M. Boynton 
and E. L. Kirkpatrick. American Council on Edu- 
cation. 15 cents. 

* Tue Art or ConpucTinc Pusric Wor- 
suip, by Albert W. Palmer. Macmillan. $2.50. 

j Centurion, by Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
Harper. $2.00. 

*Tue Criue To History, by John Macmurray. 
Harper. $2.50. 

* ConFLICTING THEORIES OF EDUCATION, by 
I. L. Kandel. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Tue Conversations or Jesus, by Frederick 
K. Stamm. Harper. $2.50. Expositions of the 
sayings of Jesus, bringing them to bear upon the 
problems of his time and ours. 

* CooPpERATION AS A Way oF PEACE, by 
James P. Warbasse. Harper. $1.00. 

DerenpING America, by Major George F. 
Eliot. Foreign Policy Association. 25 cents. A 
survey undertaken to appraise the military and 
strategical position of the United States in the 
post-Munich world. The author “‘is recognized 
today as one of the best-informed and most 
balanced military critics in the United States.” 

+ Free Men, by Lynn H. Hough. Abingdon. 
$2.00. 

* From Scuoor To Correce, edited by Hugh 
Hartshorne. Yale University Press. $3.50. 

GrorceE W. Truett, by P. W. James. A 
biography. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Hymns For Worsuip. Prepared for Council 
of North American Student Christian Movements 
of World’s Student Christian Federation. Associa- 
tion. $1.00. 

Jepi1an Morsz, by James 
Columbia University. $2.50. 

On Eacties’ Wines, by Arthur E. Southon. 
Religious Book Club. 2/6. 

* Tue Purposes or EDUCATION IN AMERI- 
can Democracy. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 


King Morse. 


(Continued on page 39) 


+ Reviewed in this issue. 
*To be reviewed. 
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PoEM: 
Discovery* 
I can not invent 
New things, 
Like the airships 
Which sail 
On silver wings; 
But today 
A wonderful thought 
In the dawn was given, 
And the stripes on my robe, 
Shining from wear, 
Were suddenly fair, 
Bright with a light 
Falling from Heaven... 
Gold and silver and bronze 
Lights from the windows of Heaven. 


And the thought 
Was this: 

That a secret plan 
Is hid in my hand, 
That my hand is big, 
Big, 

Because of this plan. 


That God, 

Who dwells in my hand, 

Knows this secret plan 

Of the things He will do for the 
Using my hand! 


world 
—Toyontxo Kacawa 


Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I Have” 
June 25 


THEME: The Stewardship of Self. 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty.” (After this hymn has been 
played through once or twice as the 
instrumental prelude, the worshipers 
should sing the first two stanzas with- 
out announcement. These should be 
sung quietly and reverently, as prepara- 
tion for worship.) 


Cai TO WorsHIP: 


O come, let us worship, for— 

“Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in 
the city of our God, in the mountain of his 
holiness. . . . 

For this God is our God for ever and ever: 
he will be our guide even unto death.” 
—Psalm 48:1,14. 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” last two stanzas. (The wor- 
shipers may stand, and these stanzas 
should be sung with greater force and 
vigor than the first.) 

PoEMs: 

A Hicu Way anv a Low’ 
To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way, 


*From Songs from the Slums, published by 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, used by permission. 

® From Gentlemen—the King! Copyright, the 
Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul 'gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 
—Joun OxeNnHAM 


Patuways® 


Pathways of life are they; 

Dim trails that stretch afar, 

Down which a questing youth may go 

And, searching farther still, 

Find loveliness and truth and beauty 

Companions on the road with him, 

Because the Master walked ahead. 
—Janice H. Moore 


Hymwn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 


Thee” 

ScRIPTURE: Psalm 90 

Tatk: “The Greatness of God.” The 
following ideas may be incorporated 
in this talk: 


The Scripture just read is evidence that the 
people of ancient times recognized God as the 
great power in life. Jesus emphasized this also 
when he said, ‘‘Love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart,’”’ and when he prayed, ‘‘Not my 
will but thine be done.”’ As a result of the more 
awe-inspiring universe which scientific research 
has given us, we should be even more aware 
than people in former ages that nothing can be 
more futile than trying to live contrary to the 
way God is working in the world. The vastness 
of the universe is illustrated by the fact that the 
light from some of the nearer stars, which left 
them before the birth of Jesus, is just now 
reaching the earth, though light travels at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second. The order and 
precision of the universe are manifest by the 
movement of heavenly bodies and by the fact 
that astronomers can predict to the minute their 
appearance in the heavens, the coming of eclipses, 
etc. Only a great creative Intelligence could have 
been the force which made such a universe and 
which can work in and through it today. This 
Intelligence is the God we worship, and he 
would have us work with him in making our 
world a better place for men to live. It is futile 
for us to try to build significant lives for our- 
selves out of actions which are contrary to the 
way he is working in the world; but there are 
great possibilities for lives lived in accordance 
to his will. (If time permits, illustrate by calling 
attention to one or two great personalities such 
as Jane Addams, Livingstone, Grenfell or 
Schweitzer.) 


Porm: (This poem may be used to con- 
clude the talk, or be given separately.) 


SusMiss1on* 


Father, who made the earth, and me, 
Who set the stars; who poured the sea; 
Who spilled the rocks in heaps that rise, 
Like my own hopes, into the skies; 

The earth is yours. 

All waters roll at your command. 

So, too, my soul bows down in awe. 

I’ve too much sense 

To struggle with omnipotence. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be,” 
r “Now in the Days of Youth” or 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
Cxostnc Prayer! (In unison if possible) : 


Creator and Ruler of Mankind— 

We pray thee this day: 
That thou wilt forge us into tools, 
Meet for the service of our fellow men. 
Burn from us all selfishness and pride; 
Purify us from all baseness; 
Fill us with thy divine passion 
To uplift the weak, 
To sweep away oppression and wrong, 
To give to every man and woman, 
Even to the lowest and most degraded 
The opportunity for a full life 
That may be lived to thy glory 
And to the service of humanity. 

—AMEN 


Used by permission of the author. 


Current Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 36) 


School for Husbands (English cast) (Hoffberg) 
Naive effort at breezy, sophisticated society comedy 
about supposedly irresistible playboy teaching hus- 
bands how to restore wifely affection by risque 
methods. Acting, dialog and direction all too lack- 
ing in deftness and subtlety to convince or amuse. 
For A: Amateurish For Y and C: No 


Story of Vernon and Irene Castle (Astaire, Rog- 
ers) (RKO) Simple human story, quite true to 
Castle’s careers, fine in sets, costumes, acting and 
historical background. Notable dancing to old 
tunes, a bit modernized. Pleasing pictorial narra- 
tive, rather than drama, leading to pathetically 
tragic end. 

For A: Good For Y: Very Good 
For C: Good 


Strange Faces (Frank Jenks, Dorothea Kent) 
(Univ.) Another cheap crime-newshawk concoc- 
tion. Hunted criminal coolly has his ‘double’ 
killed and takes his place. Engaged hero and hero- 
ine, reporters on rival papers, trick and scoop each 
other until villain’s death ends their feud. Just 
a potboiler. 
For A: Poor For Y and C: No 

Star Reporter (Warren Hull, Marsha Hunt) 
(Monogram) Another complex crime mess. Re- 
pellent old killer, supposedly dead, is father of 
reporter-hero and husband of old lady who welters 
in worry over situation. Even District Attorney is 
implicated. Mediocre on all counts. 

For A: Worthless For Y and C: No 


Wife, Husband and Friend (Baxter, L. Young, 
Binne Barnes) (Fox) Lightsome, amusing mixture 
of character comedy, nonsense farce, and satire of 
singing ambition without voice, well done by fine 
cast. Elaborate drunken scenes by hero and hero- 
ine are gratuitous flaws. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y: Better no For C: No 

Woman Doctor (Frieda Inescort, H. Wilcoxen) 
(Republic) Trite theme, smoothly done and avoid- 
ing cheapness. Doctor-wife’s professional duties 
lead to estrangement and near divorce from hus- 
band, till accident to child brings reconciliation. 
Convincing acting, save for Sybil Jason’s too hys- 
terical child role. 
For A: Perhaps 


For Y: Mature For C: No 


Books Received 
(Continued from page 38) 


fj Recent Surveys Pertraintnc To RurRav 
Yourn, by E. L. Kirkpatrick. American Council 
on Education. 10 cents. 

7 Rurat Yours Sprax, by J. J. Lister and 
E. L. Kirkpatrick. American Council on Educa- 
tion. 30 cents. 

ScHoors ror Tomorrow's CiTIzENs, by 
Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 30. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 10 cents. 
Problems faced by our public schools today and 
suggestions on needed changes in the educational 
programs of the schools. 

Socrat Conrrot, by Paul H. Landis. Lippin- 
cott. $3.50. A text book in sociology. A chapter 
is devoted to ‘Problems of the Christian Church 
as an Influence in Social Control.” 

7 Stratus or ResEARCH PERTAINING TO SiTUu- 
ATIONS AND ProptemMs AMONG RuRAL YOUNG 
Prorte, by E. L. Kirkpatrick. American Council 
on Education. 10 cents. 

Srorres For Parents, by Jean Schick Gross- 
man. No. 1. A Game of Jacks; No. 2. A Happy 
Day for the Whole Family; No. 3. A Promise; 
No. 4. Dad Comes Home. Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. 4 p. each. 4 for ten cents. 
Leaflets for discussion by groups of leaders and 
parents on a discipline situation, on keeping one’s 
word to children, on encouraging children’s suc- 
cess, and on a typical “hard times’’ situation in 
the home. 

¢ Tue Srupy or THE New TeEsTAMENT, by 
Clarence T. Craig. Abingdon. $1.00. 

* SUPERVISION IN Soci1aL Grouper Work, by 
Sidney J. Lindenberg. Association. $1.50. 

*Wuartr Use 1s Rericion, by Elmore M. 
McKee. Scribner's. 2.00. 

7 Yours Looxs Ar Reuicion, by Arthur C. 
Wickenden. Harper. $1.50. 
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for 1939 Vacation Church Schools 
for Teachers of Beginners 


LET’S GO OUT-OF-DOORS, Jenniz Lou Mutton, $1. 


Through happy out-of-door experiences little children are led to associate the beauty 
in nature with God, the Creator, and to begin to feel that they live in a world under- 
girded by the plan of a strong, kindly Heavenly Father. 


for Teachers of Primaries 
OUR DAILY BREAD, Luts Doyte Bairp, 50c. 


Picture sheet for use with this unit, 15¢. 


Through this unit children are led to associate God with the food they eat; to feel 
grateful to Him for ‘‘daily bread’’; and to grow in their desire and ability to express 
their thanks to Him. 


CHILDREN OF ONE FATHER, Juanita Ray Kent, 50c. 


Envelope of materials, pictures, and map, 50¢. 

Attitudes of friendliness, respect, Christian sympathy and appreciation are the re- 

sults of the carefully planned activities and home life of children of other lands. ~ 
for Teachers of Juniors 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED, Barvert Spratt, 50c. 


Envelope of materials, map, pictures, tests, 50¢. 
This unit leads to a better understanding and appreciation of the personality, life, 
and teachings of Jesus. 


WHAT IS IN YOUR BIBLE? Epiry Kent Bartte, 50c. 


Set of two maps to be used with this unit, 15¢. 


This study gives boys and girls the opportunity to find answers to significant ques- 
tions about the Bible, to discover the reality of the people who produced it, and to 
grow to use and enjoy it. 


HOW NATIONS SHARE, Epitu Kent Batt te, 50c. 


Envelope of materials, pictures, and map, 50¢. 


This unit will help juniors see how the world which science has made into a neighbor- 
hood of nations may through the Christian co-operation and friendliness become a 
brotherhood as well. 


for Teachers of Intermediates 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE. HELENr Mosier, 75c. 


This unit is planned to arouse interest in a more intelligent and personal use of the 
Bible on the part of students and create in them a zest for further study. 


O COME, LET US WORSHIP, Etizaseru Stinson, 75c. 


This unit includes hymns, stories, poems, and other worship materials as well as 
much-needed guidance for helping intermediates learn how to plan and enter whole- 
heartedly into real worship experiences, 


COKESBURY PRESS—Nashville, Tenn. 


That Dreams May Become Deeds 
(Continued from page 8) 


tional natural beauty and hallowed associations make it easy 
to sense the presence of God. Then there is the challenge 
of sharing in the development of a movement which has laid 
hold on the imagination of thousands of leaders in religion, 
but which is still in process of taking hold at the point where 
adult life is really being lived. The projection of a definite 
field program for doing this is the major task of the 1939 
Conference. 

Commissioners in the coming Conference are being sup- 
plied with detailed information about leaders, of whom there 
are many, working groups available, and advance preparation 
plans. Several denominational quotas are already full, but 
others are not. Any Journal reader who would like further 
information, or who might be available as a member of the 
Conference is invited to write at once to Mr. Harry C. 
Munro at the International Council office regarding the 
conditions and the unfilled quotas. 


We Could Try That 
(Continued from page 14) 


pastor and response by choir; familiar hymn; responsive 
reading; the Gloria Patri; short Scripture lesson; quiet 
hymn and silent prayer; public prayer; response by choir; 
hymn; offering and offertory; anthem by choir; sermon 
adapted to all age groups, never more than twenty minutes 
and usually only fifteen minutes in length; Bible study pe- 
riod, in classes; benediction by school superintendent. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to August 12 


Creative Methods in. Teaching-Religion 

New Trends in Organizing Educational Work 

The Children’s Program of Religious Education 

Use of the Bible in Modern Religious Education 
Education and the Contemporary Scene and other fields 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degree Work 


(Stimulating Fellowship—Wholesome Recreation) 


For bulletin and information write Professor Frank M. McKibben, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


“No system is perfect, but this has the least imperfections 
of any we have ever tried. We have developed a worshipful | 
attitude; pupils both young-and old enjoy the whole service.” | 


The Salvation of Christian Education 
(Continued from page 13) 


will align itself and its work increasingly with the Christian | 
tradition. Christian education cannot live apart from its 
foundation and source of religious reality. And it cannot | 
live apart from a corporate movement. It is my hope that | 
Christian education, theology, and the Church may be more 
closely associated so that the whole Christian movement may 
work organically to meet the modern world that is becoming | 
dechristianized, and, in some quarters, militantly pagan. — 
Christian education, theology, and the Church need each 

other. 


Lend Themselves Admirably 
For Use in Vacation Church Schools 


THE JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


For boys and girls nine to twelve years old 


Making the Bible 
Our Father’s World 
How the Church Began 
How the Church Grew 
Early Bible Pioneers 
Later Bible Pioneers 
Jesus and His Friends 

to Jesus the Courageous 
choose Making Friends with Paul 

Other units also available 


A wide 
choice 
from 
which 


THE BIBLE BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


For third-grade primaries and first-grade juniors 


When Jesus was a Boy 
When Jesus Grew Up 
How the Story of Jesus Traveled 


Workbooks, 20 cents each 
Accompanying Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


__The stories and things to do and make are within the 
skill and comprehension of children. Let your children 
discover the joy of personalizing their own workbooks and 
become better acquainted with outstanding Old and New 
Testament characters and their message for today’s living. 


Pupil’s 


Send for Sample Copies 
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